Editorial 


Following Cerebus #2 is finally here. Late, 
yes, but here. Some readers wondered how, if 
Dave Sim and Gerhard could produce a 
monthly comic book on time year after year, 
we managed to be late on our very first issue 
out of the gate! We could go through all the 
reasons, but, really, you don't care about them, 
do you? Or that we still aren't caught up with 
this issue? Or that issue 3 won't come out un- 
til February (instead of the original plan of 
January)? Or that our plan is to be back on 
track with issue 4 (in May), with issues coming 
out quarterly (and on time) thereafter? 

Sim has emphasized to us what we already 
knew—that maintaining a regular, dependable 
schedule is important to the success of a maga- 
zine, especially a new magazine. We're hoping 
that the wait is worth it, and, if it's any conso- 
lation, we have thrown in sixteen extra pages 
over the past two issues (which were adver- 
tised as forty-pagers but grew to forty-eight 
pagers each), and next issue you're going to be 
getting a triple cover that folds out to display 
three magnificent parody covers based on 
iconic comic illustrations throughout history 


Following Cerebus #3! 


Another great issue featuring: 


(Weird Science-Fantasy 29 by Frank Frazetta, 
sometimes called the greatest comic book cover 
ever; Avengers 4 by Jack Kirby; and Detective 31). 
So we think everyone’s getting their money’s 
worth. 

The publication of the first issue of Fo/- 
lowing Cerebus, in addition to being late, also 
became an adventure in itself, with all kinds of 
weird glitches mysteriously appearing—the 
most peculiar of which is the “Aardvarl- 
Vamajeo, Win-Mill Productions" publisher 
notation at the top of the front cover! Some 
readers thought it was some weird joke that 
they didn't quite understand. Actually, when 
we sent the cover off to the printer, it read, 
*Aardvark-Vanaheim/Win-Mill Productions." 
When the cover proof came back from the 
printer, it read, “Aardvark-Vanaheim/Win-Mill 
Productions.” But somehow, between the fi- 
nal proof stage and the actual printing stage, it 
transmogrified into “Aardvarl-Vamajeo, Win- 
Mill Productions" How is that even possible? 
Nobody seems to know. Aardvarl isn't even a 
real word! 

(continued on page 40) 
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* Three spectacular new painted covers by FOLLOWING 
Sim and Gerhard--all presented full-size with 
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Pretense and Truth: 


The Challenge of Dave 
Sim's Storytelling 


Arguably the most critical moment in the 
Cerebus narrative is when Dave Sim enters into 
the work as a character. Up to this point, the 
reader is enjoying a story that occurs at another 
time and place (albeit with satirical references to 
present-day events and individuals), but the en- 
trance of Sim himself in Minds forces the reader 
to approach the story in an entirely different way. 
For some, it diminishes the story—Cerebus and 
his world become more trivial as the work itself 
acknowledges that the story is the invention of 
an author who stands outside the work. For oth- 
ers, Sim's entrance introduces larger themes than 
the book had exhibited to date. But either way, 
the reader's relationship with Cerebus is irrevoca- 
bly altered. 

The entrance of an author into a work, or a 
work’s reference to itself as an artifact, is noth- 
ing new in and of itself, though the technique is 
usually associated with lighthearted entertain- 
ment, not significant projects addressing grand 
themes. A famous Daffy Duck cartoon, Duck 
Amuck, features the animator's pencil or brush 
regularly entering the frame and changing the 
events to allow for more humorous situations. 
In the classic eighties television program Moon- 
lighting, David Addison (Bruce Willis) regularly 
broke the “fourth wall” to address the TV audi- 
ence directly, even as he was in the midst of an 
action scene and trying to solve a crime. (Cur- 
rently, Malcolm in the Middle uses a similar tech- 


nique to good effect.) And every older comic 


book fan remembers Stan Lee, Jack Kirby, and 
Steve Ditko occasionally dropping in (or being 
referenced) on Fantastic Four or Spider-Man sto 
ries in the sixties. 

The surprise with Sim’s use of the technique 
in Cerebus was that he’d spent more than a decade 
(out of a twenty-six year project) developing in 
astonishing detail an entire world in which his 
characters lived—detail that included more than 
superficial changes in scenery, but the more subtle 
aspects of the various societies such as their dif- 
ferent economic, religious, and political systems. 
With all of these in place, and the reader sub- 
merged in the “reality” of this world, why would 
Sim enter the narrative and essentially remind the 
reader that he (Sim) was making all of it up, that 


it was all just a story? What could possibly be the 
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Top: Malcolm in the Middle. Above and facing page: scenes from Cerebus 193. 
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A scene from Cerebus 200 


advantage of doing something that might cause 
the reader to disengage with the work and be un- 
able ever to return again with the same kind of 
emotional investment? 

Clearly with a work as well-thought out and 
complex as Cerebus, and a creator as careful as 
Sim, the potential payoff would have been con- 
sidered worth the risk. Likewise, the payoff would 
have to be something extraordinary, not some mi- 
nor silliness for the sake of a simple joke. 

In a nutshell, what does storytelling mean 
when the storyteller himself enters the narrative 
and essentially becomes a character in his own 
story? 


The Communication Model 

Sim’s presence in the story—as well as his 
references to readers—represents his acknowl- 
edgment and presentation of a communication 
model. In such a model there is an author, a 
medium, a message, and an audience. Sim is alone 
in his room writing and drawing Cerebus; many 
copies of this comic book are printed; then, later, 
the reader sits alone in his room reading it. The 
only thing connecting Sim and the reader is the 
story (or message) contained in this physical shing, 
this paper and ink (the medium). What Cerebus 
was doing—and Sim worked at it in a number of 
different ways—was to pull down the curtain and 


acknowledge that “I’m Dave here writing 


it in this room, and you're there reading it, 


The in- 


a communication model 


and this is what we're reading.” 
troduction of 


into the actual Cerebus narrative is an ex- 


plicit acknowledgment that what we, the 
readers, are reading is fiction—something 
“not real," and something arbitrary. 

When the curtains are pulled back, 
Sim makes us re-evaluate what we've read. 
We have to re-orient. We have to start 
thinking about the story in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. Why is this? After all, we im- 
plicitly know it's an invention when we pick 
it up. We know we're going to enter into a 
fictional realm. We "suspend disbelief " 
(as the cliché goes) and allow ourselves to 
become emotionally involved in the char- 
acters and events. We know that ultimately, 
what any author of fiction is doing is play- 
ing with an audience. He's manipulating 
us. Some might argue that the best story- 
tellers are good liars—they are not pre- 
senting actual events, but made-up sce- 
natios that must be convincing to readers. 
A good storyteller must seduce a listener 
or reader (admittedly a willing participant). 
'This process has been the subject of de- 
bate for thousands of years. In Preface to 
Plato, Eric Havelock writes, 


Plato characteriz[es| the effect of po- 
etry [and storytelling] as a “crippling of 
the mind.” It is a kind of disease, for 
which one has to acquire an antidote. 
The antidote must consist of a knowl- 
edge “of what things really are.” In 
short, poetry is a sort of, mental poi- 
son, and is the enemy of truth....Plato 
winds up his argument: “Crucial in- 
deed is the struggle...to keep faithful 
to righteousness and virtue in the face 
of temptation, be it of fame or money 
or power, or of poetry—yes, even of 
poetry." 


Is storytelling the *enemy of truth"? Inter- 
estingly, Sim has described his work on Cerebus as 
his search for truth, but things did not begin to 
coalesce in this regard until after Sim had entered 
the narrative and dramatically altered the reader's 
relationship with it—more specifically from a 
more emotional involvement to primarily an in- 
tellectual one. When a narrator enters any narra- 
tive, the reader's emotional involvement evapo- 
rates. We no longer have as much care and com- 
mitment to the characters and the story. We now 
have an involvement with the narrative. It's not 
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an involvement with the fiction, it's with the nar- 
rative—with the actual structure of the story. Our 
other emotions are gone, and our intellect has 
kicked in.* 

This aligns nicely with Sim's emphasis on 
the superiority of reason over emotion. Mean- 
while, the story's emphasis on God and the cre- 
ation of the universe—that is, Sim's relatively 
straightforward presentation of his understand 
ing “of what things really are" —might appear to 
put Cerebus in Plato's good graces. After all, as 
the story moves along, it acknowledges its own 
illusory nature and at times becomes a virtual non- 
fiction explication of Sim's beliefs. 

However, Sim's role as an ethical storyteller 
might be more complicated. According to 
Wallace Martin's Recent Theories of Narrative, “For 
the ethical critic, the writer’s acknowledgment that 
he is ‘just pretending” (and that’s what Sim is 


doing by entering the narrative—acknowledging, 


that Cerebus is all a pretense) “is taken as evidence 
not of seriousness and sincerity, but of frivolity, 
gameplaying.” Martin writes: 


*In Wallace Martin’s book Recent Theories of Nar- 
rative is a section titled “What is Narrative?" Nar- 
rative is the way you present a fictional story to 
someone. You decide to show them these events, 
but not these. Skip ahead and flash back later. 
That's narrative. Narrative is the way a story is 
conveyed to us. The author has control of the 
narrative. The reader does not. The reader en- 
gages in the narrative and begins to try to make 
sense of it. For example, in the last episode of 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer, Buffy walks into a room 
and says, “Does everybody understand the plan?" 
We (the audience) aren't told what the plan is and 
the characters go on about their business. About 
fifteen minutes later, the show flashes back to 
Buffy describing the plan. The narrative is con- 
structed in a way that we are engaged with the 
story. The author of that 
narrative, Joss Whedon, 
knows what the plan is 
when he's writing that 
scene, but he makes sure 
not to reveal it to the viewer. 
That’s the difference be- 
tween fiction and narrative. 
(The fiction, if we put it all 
together, is, Buffy had to go 
kill a bunch of vampires, 
and she asks her powerful 
witch friend, Willow, to 
make everybody a vampire 
slayer) How does a story- 
teller tella story? Through 
a narrative. 


'The difficulties that theorists and crit- 
ics encounter in dealing with complex 
metafiction are conceptual or ethical. 
“Fiction” is a pretense. But if its writ- 
ers insistently call attention to the pre- 
tense, they are not pretending. Thus, 
they elevate their discourse to the level 
of our own: serious truthful discourse. 
For the ethical critic, a writer’s acknowl- 
edgment that he is “just pretending” is 
taken of evidence not of seriousness 
and sincerity, but of frivolity, 
The 
writer’s duty is to pretend seriously, not 


gameplaying, literary hijinx. 


to say, seriously or playfully, that it is a 
pretense. What is at stake here is a 
whole system of traditional distinctions 
between reality and fiction on the one 
hand, and truth and falsity on the other. 


If Sim’s intent is to talk about the ideas of 
emotion and reason and the engagement with and 
of your mind, then for him to enter the narrative 
is a huge risk, because a lot of people could per- 
ceive his efforts exactly the opposite: the readers 
may see 
Cerebus as 
something 
trivial. 

In the 
book Atone- 
ment by lan RECEN T 
McEwan, i 
the reader THEORIES 
gets about 
two-thirds 
through 
the story 
before 


discover- 


Buffy (Sarah Michelle Gellar, center), with Willow, Spike, Faith, and the gang, 
coordinate their attack. From “Chosen,” the series finale. 
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ing that this first part of the 
book (what they just read) is 
actually a story-within-a-story. 
The second part of the 
book—a kind of epilogue— 
is told from the perspective of 
the author who wrote the first 
"story" The epilogue is still 
fiction, but now the reader is 
forced to take a step back (the 
same way the reader was 
forced to do in Cerebus.) The 
same question arises: why 
would an author invest so 
much time in writing a story 
that’s engaging a readership, 
only to acknowledge within the 
story that it’s an invention? It’s 
easy to feel a little tricked. 
“Wait a minute. Now I have to re-orient. I have 
to start thinking about it in a whole different way.” 
And that's the key—the story gets the reader 
thinking instead of just reacting emotionally. But 
there is the sense that the author is toying with 
the readers. 

There's no subtlety to what Sim did in en 
tering the story. We may be engaging with Cerebus 
intellectually, but once we realize Sim is in the 
story, we can never remove him from it. He is 
now a presence in the whol Cerebus story, even 
those earlier issues and books in which he had 
not yet appeared. All of Cerebus changes once 
Sim becomes part of it. Our emotional engage- 
ment with the fiction is gone, because he acknowl- 
edges that it's fiction. 

If the three-hundred-issue Cerebus story ex- 
ists to engage us intellectually so that we start 


thinking about (among other things) the idea of 


reason versus emotion, the best way to do this 
might be to hook readers emotionally at first— 
get them wondering, What's going to happen? 
Where are these characters going? Why are these 
characters behaving this way?"—Aand then pull the 
rug out from under them so they'll start to en- 
gage their minds. But has Sim played fairly with 
the audience? Has the book become trivial? 
There's no point in getting worried about the 
politics of Estarcion, because they don't mean 
anything. Nothing matters in the hermetically- 
sealed world of Cerebus any more, because it's all 
just a pretense. Sim acknowledges it. 

On the other hand, Sim provides a way to 
see the way fiction works and how readers en- 
gage with it. 


Readers and an Author in the Story 
Sim creates a scenario in which we, the read- 
ers, are, in a manner of speaking, in the story. At 
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Atonement 


first, the story is out there, and 
we're sitting somewhere read- 
ing it. We're getting caught up 
in reading about this other 
time and place. By the time 
of Reads, however, Sim is 
making references to himself 
and the readers. Suddenly we 
were a// in the same place. 
When Sim does this he ac- 
knowledges that storytelling 
does more than simply enter- 
tain; it is an act of communi- 
cation and a shared journey in 
the search for truth. 

The reader of Cerebus was 
always part of the project, of 
course. We bought the comic, 
and we sat alone (usually) and 
read it. But we didn’t have any control or impact 
on the story other than the binary choice of 
whether to read it or not to read it. 

Eventually, however, the reader seems to be- 
come a more active participant. Sim creates this 
impression in a number of careful and explicit 
steps. In Reads, he makes reference to the reader 
when he mentions that he’s going to end the story 
at 200, and that “the reader" is “caught off bal 
ance." And we, the readers, think, “Yeah, we are!” 
What Dave is saying about what is going through 
the reader's mind is exactly what is going through 
our minds at that moment! 

Clearly that reaction could happen only dur- 
ing the first reading; during subsequent readings, 
we aren’t surprised. But Sim makes an explicit 
reference to the fact that there’s an audience read- 
ing the story and that there was a creative pro- 


cess at York—there’s the story itself, his writing 


An illustration from Cerebus 175 
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A scene from Cerebus 200 


the story, and other people reading the story. Most 
stories don’t acknowledge the second two parts. 
Occasionally you'll get an acknowledgment of a 
writer. But suddenly in Cerebus is an acknowl- 
edgment of readers, too. In effect, Sim makes 
the readers characters just as he makes himself a 
character. Significantly, Dave Sim does not ap- 
pear first as Dave Sim. He appears as fictional- 
ized versions of himself, Victor Reid and then 
Viktor Davis. Likewise, we don't appear as our- 
selves; we appear as other characters or other 
“acknowledgments” within the story. The reader 
is a collective character, an essential “presence.” 

In Reads, there is an author character who 
seems to be standing outside of the Cerebus comic 
and who has been placed into this other, textual 
section. When this happens, the story takes a 
step out—the Victor Reid character represents 
an author, and the reader character represents the 
reader. Here, Dave Sim is starting to work with 
the idea of how someone creates something, and 
how someone else engages or reacts with that 
something. 

But then, in Minds, we see a bolder and more 
dramatic step further out of the text. Here, a char- 
acter named “Dave” comes onto the page and 
says to Cerebus, “I created vou." What's more, 
we actually see him drawing a Cerebus page. This 
character is no longer Victor Reid or Viktor 
Davis—this character is very likely supposed to 
be Dave Sim. 

Of course, the “Dave” character isn't actu- 
ally Dave Sim. It can’t be Dave Sim, because what 
we see is on paper—there's no flesh-and-blood 
being coming out of the comic pages. But there 
is little distance between this representation of 
*Dave" and Dave Sim, himself, because it's Dave's 
voice that's apparently entering the narrative and 
talking to Cerebus. 

If you read a column in the newspaper by a 


columnist, and he writes, “I went down to the 
restaurant the other day, and I forgot to leave a 
tip," and he tells you a little story, an anecdote, 
you take it on faith that the story is true and the 
way you read it is the way it happened. But we're 
never going to know exact/y what happened un- 
less we could be in the mind of every single per- 
son, and we could see the incident from every 
single angle. Yet, we know when we read that 
column that the writer is telling us something that 
really happened, and he's relating it in his own 
voice. We accept that what we're reading is a rep 

resentation of that particular writer. It's pretty 
close. What difference is that from actually speak- 
ing to that writer? If he walked into a room and 
said, “I went down to a restaurant, I forgot to 
leave a tip, and here's the story that happened," 
our minds wouldn't be supplying the voice any 
more. We would actually be hearing it directly 
from him. This gets into the whole concept of 
the different media which are involved in com- 
municating. In our second example, the media- 
tion isn't happening through those words on the 
page but through the air as sound coming to us. 
But it's pretty close to the same thing. So we 
would argue that the Dave that is drawn and the 
voice that is used beginning around page 130 of 
Minds is as close as we can get—through the 
comic—to the real Dave Sim, who is producing 
that comic in Kitchener, Ontario. 

So now that we have a real Dave Sim, are we 
any closer to having a real reader inside the nar- 
rative? 

Perhaps, but the reader who appears in the 
comic is still always going to be Dave Sim’s ver- 
sion of the reader, just as the Dave Sim who ap- 
pears in the comic is Dave Sim's version of Dave 
Sim. Naturally, Sim knows himself and can say 
what he thinks better than anyone else in the 


world. -He can't know what all the readers are 
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thinking, however. But—and this is important— 
he can make a really good guess as to what we're 
thinking, especially when it comes to Cerebus. 


The Value of Pretending Seriously 

Sim’s acknowledgment of Cerebus as fiction 
within the fiction moves readers from an emo- 
tional to an intellectual engagement with the story. 
This may or may not be more “ethical” (Plato 
and Martin appear to disagree), but at least it raises 
a question: is there a great value for readers to 
engage in fiction, to suspend, for some brief time, 
acknowledgment that what they are reading isn’t 
"real"? 

Absolutely. Fiction provides a safe environ- 
ment for readers to think about ideas and view- 
points that they might not consider if they were 
being given to us from a documentary, or a news 
program or a political commentator. Let's pick 
an extreme example—leťs say there's an author 
who wants to present a sympathetic view of 
Muslim extremists. The majority of the people 
in this country probably would not want to hear 
these ideas because they don't feel the same way. 
But it's easier to think about these ideas if they 
are told in a fictional story where two characters— 
say, two police officers in New York City—de- 
bate the topics. Perhaps one character has these 
extreme ideas, and he debates them with his part- 
ner. If these ideas are presented through an en- 
gaging fiction, where the drama is about whether 
the one cop can stay on the police force, the au- 


dience becomes involved with that fiction. 


If the drama and the story are presented with 
some subtlety and nuance, it allows the audience 
to start thinking about things in a safe way. A 
reader might start thinking, “I see how that char- 
acter has a point. I don't agree with him, but I 
see he has a point." Because these ideas were 
told through a story—through something fic- 
tional—they are presented in a non-confronta- 
tional way. This wouldn't work if somebody just 
stood up in public and started spouting ideology. 
But if it's done fictionally, there's a safety to it. 

That's the power of fiction. When we're 
reading the politics of Estarcion, we know it's an 
invention. Any sane, intelligent person is not 
going to believe it's real. But it has a special func- 
tion for us, because it allows us to engage a part 
of our minds, maybe in some ways like our 
dreams do. It takes us to a place that we might 
normally resist going, or we may not be able to 
go ourselves. But the fiction allows us to go there, 
mull it over, and dismiss it if we want. We don't 
necessarily go into fiction thinking it's a debate, 
that we have to prepare counter-arguments and 
keep our guard up. Ideally, we enter into fiction 
with an open mind—a willingness to hear another 
point-of-view. That's a great value of fiction, 
especially in today's polarized society. Too often 
we close our minds to other people's ideas be 
fore they even express them. 

Some of the material Sim wrote in the text 
pieces in the back of the comics is polarizing; 
there's no longer that subtlety and nuance that 
fiction allows. Likewise, once a writer acknowl- 
edges the fiction within the fiction, readers be- 
come suspicious. They start looking for another 
agenda. Their willingness to hear is compromised. 

When Sim addresses his themes in the “pre- 
iDave" portion of Cerebus, readers are less antago- 
nistic to those themes. 


No Going Back 

Cerebus accomplishes much more than 
merely acknowledging its fiction to the reader or 
by presenting a communication model. Sim sug- 
gests that there was a merging of the message, the 
addresser, and the addressee. What started out 
just as an acknowledgment of the three became 
a layered chessboard picture of reality, in which 
Sim saw himself as a chess piece in a larger game. 
For him, that whole thing—the creator, the work, 
and the reader—was but another story in a /arger 
chess game that he didn't quite understand but 
sensed was out there. 

Eventually, as Sim notes in his Fo//owing 
Cerebus | interview, he replaces the chess analogy 
of reality with a simpler understanding that does 
not contain untold levels of larger realities be- 


tween himself and an Ultimate reality, but merely 
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two levels, himself and God. However, that does 
not negate the chessboard aspect of the story and 
its effects upon the readers. At the moment Sim 
became an acknowledged, active part of the 
Cerebus story, the readers moved beyond emo- 
tional responses and started thinking about the 
nature of creation and creating—in this way, Sim's 
account of the creation of the universe mirrored 
his theme of the creation of Cerebus. By entering 
the narrative, Sim made us think about story per 
se, whether we wanted to or not. This, in turn, 
allowed him to address—in the comic—some of 
those issues he was discussing outside of the story 
(in the letters pages, editorial notes, and essays): 
emotion versus reason, gender differences, con- 
temporary culture, societal trends, et cetera. 

In all of these he was extremely successful 
in communicating his thoughts and analyses. But 


did this process of entering the narrative harm 


Dave 
Telling 


To complement our storytelling essay, we asked Dave Sim 
to answer a few questions related to some of the issues we 
address (though not necessarily, as you will see, the specific 
topics on which we elaborate). We faxed the questions to 
him on October 27 (long after he should have received 
them). 

FC: How early in the series did you decide that you 
would enter the narrative as the Dave with whom 
Cerebus would speak? 

Sim: I’m not sure how ear/y in the series | 
made the decision. The decision would 
have been pretty much implied when I in- 
troduced the idea of an omniscient being 
in the storyline (the Judge at the end of 
Church €» State) while leaving hints that 
the omniscience being portrayed wasn’t 
what it appeared to be (“I was cheering 
for Weisshaupt, myself”). The fact that I 
was doing that at the one-third mark of 
the story meant that I had a lot more 
climbing to do, and I think it would be a 
safe assumption—given that I was doing 
three hundred issues—that I knew that 
the Judge really constituted little more than 
a “first plateau” in the concept of reach- 
ing a satisfying resolution at the end of a 
six thousand page graphic novel. Being 
an atheist at the time, my assumption 
would’ve been that I was the only omni- 


scient being in the Cerebus universe. Which 


the first half of the story that he had spent over 
ten years developing? Once we're told within the 
story that we're reading fiction, the reader has a 
different kind of engagement altogether. Ulti- 
mately, at that point, can the reader see the project 
as anything more than an engagement about fic- 
tion, about storytelling, about the value of telling 
a story? Does that not become the overriding 
theme, subsuming all other topics? Thats the 
real question that Cerebus brings to the fore, be- 
yond the specific issues that Sim addresses. Read- 
ers fascinated by this exploration of metafiction 
were probably intrigued by Sim's entrance, while 
others may have wished for a return to the insu- 
lar world created in the first half of the story—a 
world to which it was impossible for the reader 
to return. 

CM/JT 


«o 


im on 


Stories 


I now view as silly. I take it as a given that God's 
knowledge of the Cerebus storyline dwarfs my own 
as God's knowledge of everything dwarfs my 
own. 

FC: This entrance created—at least for us—a dra- 
matic shift in our relationship to the story (from a more 


emotional involvement to a more intellectual one). Did 


1 was, 
PULLING 


FOR 
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you intend for readers to have this—or some other—kind 
of shift? 

DS: I can’t say that I ever had any specific inten- 
tions relative to the readers. I’m not sure any 
writer worth his salt does. My goal with Cerebus 
was to put out an engaging package every month 
with some forward momentum to it in the hopes 
of arriving at some answers to large questions: 
so I was including everything that came across 
my path or that I had arrived at by logical deduc 

tion and incorporating all of them into the 
monthly package and the overall storyline as best 
I could while trying to be entertaining in the pro 

cess. Basically I put a package together that in- 
terested me on the same basis that Stan Lee credits 
for creating The Fantastic Four—Pm going to cre- 


ate I comic book that I would want to read. If 


*| take it as a given that God's 
knowledge of the Cerebus 
storyline dwarfs my own.” 


you're focused on the readers—as a plural mani 
festation of a singular reality—it seems to me 
that you’re basically trafficking in the illusory and 
the hypothetical. That is, even if you’re targeting 
some part of your work, mentally, to a specific 
person (“Wait ‘til Alan reads this") the odds are 
very remote that it is going to connect in the way 
that you intend—a person’s actual reality is very 
different from who you picture them to be no 


CI HE» NIGHT 
BEFORE» 
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matter what it is that you're picturing—so all 
you're really doing is creating an illusory version 
for yourself of what is, in the first place, an imagi- 
nary construct of a real person, which means 
you're actually just addressing the material itself 
(and whatever hopes you have for it) but allow- 
ing illusions and false constructs to intervene in 
your decision-making. In my experience other 
people, however well-meaning, are only a distrac- 
tion so—however multi-faceted and hypotheti- 
cal—that was all the readers’ reaction could rep- 
resent, whether their reaction was positive, nega- 
tive, or neutral. 

I did take it as a given that the answers I was 
looking for could be arrived at only sequentially 
and logically, so it wouldn’t surprise me if the 
effect you’re describing was the net result: here 
I’m just having fun and goofing around, and over 
here Pm addressing the large questions. I think if 
you're predisposed to ideas and large questions, 
you'll just naturally know the difference when I 
make the switch. For those people who only re- 
garded Cerebus as an entertainment and who 
wouldn't allow Cerebus to be anything else for 
them, like Peter David, bringing myself into the 
story past the halfway point—three thousand-plus 
pages—was a suicidal creative move because it 
pointed towards still larger questions after thir- 
teen years of posing larger and larger questions. 
"Enough with the questions, already: tell fun- 
nier jokes." Obviously, for you the reaction was 
very different and more analogous to my own. 
How large a question can I pose and still have a 
chance of answering it? It's one thing to address 
the microcosm/macrocosm of creator and cre- 
ation in a four-minute animated film like Duck 
Amuck or as an issue of Animal Man. To intro- 
duce the concept at a point where you are al- 
ready setting a new world record for longest sus- 
tained narrative in human history every time you 
do another page and are past the halfway point 
to where you intend to get implies the intention 
to fry very large fish. Which—to my own satis- 
faction, anyway—I think I did. Battered, fried, 
and piping hot. 

FC: How important is it for a reader to be drawn emo- 
tionally into a story? Some parts of Cerebus have a 


huge emotional impact—for instance, “The Night Be- 


fore," or the conclusion of Jaka's Story, or the retelling 


of the death of Curly Howard in Latter Days. How 
do you distinguish between legitimate emotional impact in 
a story and one that uses emotional effects simply to ma- 
nipulate the reader into a particular response? 

DS: I’m not sure if by “you” you mean me spe- 
cifically or people in general. From what I have 
been able to gather about the society which I in- 
habit, you (both people in a general sense and 
the readers of Cerebus who are likely to be read- 


ing this) all believe that it is a given that emotion 
is the key to (if not the sum and substance of) 
virtually everything. Therefore I assume that your 
viewpoint (in that same general sense) of emo- 
tion-as-being-paramount would naturally include 
all forms of arts and literature. In my own case, 
I’m drawn to ideas, so I usually just see emotion- 
alism in arts, entertainment, and literature as win- 
dow-dressing intended to appeal to a wider (read: 
includes females) readership and, therefore, I’m 
usually admiring the technique of using emo- 
tion—whether it’s striking true or false notes for 
me—while I’m waiting to see what the underly- 
ing ideas are that are being presented. Of course, 
I'm becoming more aware that that’s largely a 
thing of the past the further from 1970's breakout 
of emotionalism in the form of feminism we get. 
Fewer and fewer works are being produced that 
contain anything that could even charitably be 
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described as an idea. Or they have one idea that 
they regurgitate endlessly (strong, independent 
women good!). But mostly, Emotion “R” It. 

As an example, I no longer expect to be pre- 
sented with an idea by a movie, so I go and enjoy 
the pyrotechnical displays on offer for what they 
are. Seven dollars worth of CGI, Dolby stereo, 
and a series of disconnected scenes featuring dra- 
matically enlarged moving images of actors and 
actresses. Shoot Britney Spears and Avril Lavigne 
trying on different outfits in front of a blue screen, 
and then drop in ninety minutes worth of Indus- 
trial Light and Magic stock effects and crank up 
the “tuneage” with some Beethoven or Wagner 
in Dolby stereo, and I'd consider myself to be 


getting more for my money than I’m getting now 
within the current frames of reference of what 
constitute a movie. I’m certainly aware that at 
one time there were sharp critical distinctions that 
were drawn between legitimate emotional impact, 
sentiment, cheap sentiment, and melodrama. I’m 
not sure that I understood those distinctions even 
from their dictionary definitions back when they 


*Fewer and fewer works are being 
produced that contain anything 


that could even charitably be 
described as an idea.” 


had some application, and in a world such as we 
have now, I don't think the distinctions would 
apply. 

James Turner asked Chet [Brown] a while 
ago what he thought about duel- 
ing (given that Chet is a libertar- 
ian). So Chet naturally asked me. 
I drew a blank. Where the mascu- 
line code of honour has disap- 
peared, asking “what about duel- 
ing?" is like asking “what about a 
mastodon hunt?" In a comparable 
way, in a world drowning in emo- 
tion, distinctions between varieties 
of emotions tend to evaporate, and 
you end up with what we call soci- 
ety today: one big, undifferentiated 
boiling and roiling emotional stew. 
I read a recent review of Reality 
TV programs in general that 
pointed out that the Reality TV 
programs aren't actually free-form 
at all, but rather are structured in 
such a way as to lead to a happy 
ending. And obviously *happy" in 
the purely rhetorical female sense: 
where everyone is smiling, weep- 
ing tears of joy, and sharing a group 
hug. Fifty years ago that would have been dis- 
missed as cheap sentiment. Just the fact of Real- 
ity TV's existence points to what I'm saying, I 
think: once you cross the line to the point where 
you not only dismiss ideas, but have no idea what 
ideas even are, entertainment has to erode into 
cheap sentiment. "Cut to the chase" sums it up 
nicely. If you don't have any ideas, just do one 
long chase scene. The next step is to have two 
hours of people doing nothing but smiling, weep- 
ing tears of joy, and sharing group hugs. 

Of the emotional moments you describe in 
Cerebus: on the ending of “The Night Before,” it 
was really my attempt to illustrate why Cerebus 
and Jaka weren't going to “work.” Step 1: here's 
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anathema to happiness. It's really hard to tell 
where you would draw limits to the use of 
emotional effects in that construct. To the 
late twentieth century sensibility there was (and 
is) no such thing as too much boo-hoo-hoo, 
ha-ha, and wheee! It's like the difference be- 
tween Kentucky Fried Chicken forty years ago 
and today. Wow, this batter is really good. So 
what do you do? You make the chicken vir- 
tually all batter, which results in what Colonel 
Sanders himself called late in his life, years 
after he had sold the corporation, a greasy 
mess. The next stage is to offer KFC batter 
on its own: Bucket o' Batter. Just as there is a 
difference between good southern fried 
chicken and a blob of greasy lard, there's a 
difference between good emotion and what 
our society is drowning in. Sorry about the 
profusion of food metaphors. Today is day 
fourteen of Ramadan. I’m afraid that—com- 
ing from the opposite side of the emotion 
versus reason debate from my society—that 
that’s as close as I can get to providing you 
with an answer to your question, guys. 

FC: We distinguish between the Cerebus “story” 
and the Cerebus “project,” which would include, for 
instance, the book annotations. Do you make any 
similar separation, or is it all a single whole? Do you 
consider the book annotations integral parts of the story— 
in your mind, when people read one of the books, they 
should read everything, start to finish—or are they more 
like the Lord of the Ring appendices—interesting for 
background information, but not essential? 

DS: It depends on what you're looking for. Be- 
fore directly addressing the question of whether 
the annotations are separate from Cerebus or a part 
of Cerebus, Simon R. Green just wrote me a let- 
ter, where he mentions that there are some very 
likeable women in Cerebus. Well, of course. 
Women are very likeable. We wouldn't have nearly 
as many marriages as we do if women weren't 
likeable. Mary Hemingway is a very likeable per- 
son if you just take her at face value and don’t 
ask any obvious questions. If you believe in 
strong, independent women as an inherent and 
irrefutable good in the way that a Christian be- 
lieves in Christ as an inherent and irrefutable 
good, I think you'll genuinely love Form € Void 
and love the Mary Ernestway character. How- 
ever, I would recommend that any feminist choos- 
ing to read Form €* Void not read the annotations, 
because as soon as you read the annotations, you 
find out what I actually think of Mary Hemingway 
and women like her. See, the great thing that I 
discovered about feminists 


and I’m reasonably 
certain that my audience is one hundred percent 
composed of feminists—is that you can go com- 
pletely overboard with the strong, independent 
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woman, as I was able to do just using Mary 
Hemingway’s own words: she was a completely 
over-the-top caricature of the strong, indepen- 
dent woman—and they'll still just take it at face 
value: Whata great, strong, independent woman! 
For a long time, it fascinated me to see the extent 
to which I was getting away with it. And then 
there came this creeping “The horror! The hor- 
ror" sensation when I realized what a trap that 
was in attempting to communicate ideas. None 
of my ideas were getting through, just the emo- 
tional cosmetics, the entertainment gloss. 

'The distinction, it seems to me, is that while 


“Women are very likeable. 

We wouldn't have nearly as many 
marriages as we do if women 
weren't likeable.” 


it’s true that literature should function as enter- 
tainment, just being entertaining isn't enough to 
satisfy the requirements of literature. War and 
Peace is very entertaining. The Idiot is very enter- 
taining. The difference between literature and 
entertainment is ambition, the interest in exam- 
ining ideas and the human condition, in addition 
to making people go boo-hoo-hoo, ha-ha, and 
wheee! So that became the primary reason for 
doing the annotations: it was a reaction to the 
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THINKING US 


Above: Mrs. Thatcher (with Jaka) ATANMOORE-J. 
from Cerebus 135. Right: 

Promethea. 
conclusion that I came to just 
prior to Going Home: 1 don't 
think any of the readers under- 
stand how much I’m putting 
into this besides boo-hoo, ha-ha, 
and whee! 

I mean, as an example, | 
was really pleased with the 
way the Mrs. Thatcher se- 
quence in Jakas Story turned 
out, because I thought I pre- 
sented the two viewpoints 
pretty effectively: law and or- 
der (Mrs. Thatcher) versus 
"do whatever you want and 
to hell with the consequences" (Jaka). 

But after the book had been on the market for 
eight years or so, it was pretty obvious that ev- 
eryone reading it was just skimming the surface. 
Boo, Mrs. Thatcher, you're mean. Yay, Jaka, you're 


“All stories are true’ is a skewed 
perspective on storytelling as being 
a foundational element for religion.” 


pretty and fun! You go, girl. It seemed to call for 
annotations at the very least. 

When you ask whether I think the annota- 
tions are part of Cerebus, 1 think I would have to 
put it at a remove from myself and say that I 
think Froz He//is an amazing graphic novel that 
stands alone apart from Alan's annotations, but, 


H.WILLIAMS III-MICK GRAY 


by the Aur 


personally, I couldn't picture re-read- 
ing it and skipping the annotations. It 
would be like missing a good part of 
the meal even though Alan and 1 


couldn't be further apart in our ideas. 
At least Alan Aur ideas. 
FC: Are all stories true? What does that 
even mean? 
DS: My best guess about the “all sto- 
ries are true” line is that it is a skewed 
perspective on storytelling as being a 
foundational element for religion: 
therefore constituting the raising up 
of the storyteller to a near-deistic or, 
possibly, deistic or even a (can’t rule 
it out once they get on a roll) Deistic 
level. I’m not sure if it’s of recent 
vintage or if it’s been there festering 
below the surface of our society for 
generations and has only suppurated 
recently, but it seems to take as a 
given that all scripture is 
fiction, and therefore all 
e ดู ATCHMEN scripture is just strangely 
co-opted storytelling. 
Some Bronze Age chap 
wowing his mates around 
the campfire telling them 
stories about the Adven- 
tures of God and/or 
YHWH, and that's where 
God came from. Questions 
about whether there was an 
historical Moshe or an his- 
torical Jesus issue from the 
same impulse: the idea that 
they were made up the way 
that Thor and Odin were 
made up, which means that 


Č 


there is no difference be- 
tween, say, Alan Moore and 
Matthew, Odin and Jesus. Matthew made up a 
character named Jesus, and Alan Moore made up 
Promethea. They’re just different stories. 

It seems to me that Alan weds this to the 
idea that the impulse towards gods is just a part 
of our brain that's dormant for the most part 
and that we can create gods just by giving that 
part of our brain a good workout with lots of 
amazing drugs and tantric sex and magic rituals. 
I would assume, as an example, that Alan believes 
that Promethea exists because he wrote some sto- 
ries about her and that therefore there is no dis- 
tinction between Promethea and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, let's say. 

The strip that Linda Medley did for The Com- 
ics Journal in the aftermath of 9/11 seemed cut 


from the same cloth: the idea that “we are the 
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storytellers, and we must tell nicer stories that 
people can believe in" —presumably as opposed 
to, say, the bad stories in the Koran that make 
you fly planes full of people into skyscrapers full 
of people—that seemed to indicate that in Linda 
Medley's mind the storytellers are leading the pa- 
rade. Which I find a very creepy prospect even 
as I realize that it makes sense of the obsessive 
and unhealthy interest leftists appear to have in 
movies as shaping political reality. Fahrenheit 9/ 
11 was more important to most leftists than the 
Democratic National Convention. They really 
seem to believe that the way to lead is to create 
movies that tell people how to think, how to vote, 
and, most particularly, how to feel. 

Or, to skip to another wrinkle on the blan- 
ket which is perhaps tangential to that, as Neil 
Gaiman said in an interview in Speakeasy back in 
the late 80s or early 90s: “Td hate to exclusively 
believe in one thing, because that would rule out 
so many other things." Assuming by “one thing” 
he means God, it’s certainly an interesting view- 
point on which to be staking your immortal soul. 
Of course I have no idea if that’s s#// Neil’s view- 
point, but it’s certainly a common viewpoint and 
seems to open a pestilential can of worms cen- 
tering on the word “believe.” I mean, I believe in 
God and pray to Him five times a day, which I 
certainly consider a more sensible choice than 
praying to, say, the Bottle City of Kandor or to 
Alan Moore's snake god or to George Lucas, 
which is why it doesn't bother me that choosing 
to pray to God eliminates praying to the Bottle 
City of Kandor or to Alan Moore's snake god or 
to George Lucas as options. I assume that those 
people who think God is just another story don't 
actually believe in anything in the sense that they 
see God, Alan Moore's snake god, and George 
Lucas as being, at essence, interchangeable. 

So you end up with these degrees of belief 
where, at one end of the spectrum, prayer is re- 
placed by “thinking good thoughts" about friends, 
family, magic crystals, Promethea, Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales, the Wal-Mart shopping gods, the 
traffic gods, Jim Morrison, Janis Joplin. And at 
the other end of the spectrum by believing that 


all that is required to make actual gods of any of 


Mind Games 


Wed like for our letters column to return next issue, so 
send us letters! 


those entities is to conceive of them as existing 
on a deistic level, and that’s all it takes: instant 
deity. All stories are true. I could never commu- 
nicate adequately how unwise a choice I think 


“The Cerebus story ends in 
issue 200 in the sense that he 
won't let go of Jaka .” 


those choices are when you have God, the To- 
rah, the Gospels, and the Koran, but I guess, at 
the point of greatest reduction, you can at least 
say that it demonstrates conclusively just how 
wide-ranging human free will is when an immor- 
tal soul is at stake and the extent to which God 
allows everyone to believe exactly what they want 
to, to their own benefit or detriment. 

FC: Does the Cerebus story end in issue 200? 300? 
Both? If issue 300, was the “ends in 200” bit in issue 
183 simply a tease of joke? Or was this a hint that there 
really are two “endings”? 

DS: The Cerebus story ends in issue 200 in the 
sense that he won't let go of Jaka and won't see 
who and what Jaka is, so whatever progress he is 
able to make through the rest of his life is se- 
verely limited compared to his potential. There 
is the rising action from 111 to 200 which is fitful 
but largely along a straight line, a vector and largely 
vertical. From there it's all ricochet. He's going 
to live a long time, so he has to end up somewhere, 
but the somewhere is really irrelevant after issue 
200. Through his choices, he forfeits his chance 
to be a major catalyst in the history of his time 
and his world and becomes, instead, just a minor 
functionary. Get him to write down the dream 
that he had and hide it in the fireplace so that 
someone useful and with a functioning brain and 
a sense of proportion can find it umpty-ump 
number of years later. Reminds me of the Pink 
Floyd “Wish You Were Here" line: “Did you 
exchange a walk-on part in the war for a lead role 
in a cage?" To me, yes, that's exactly what Cerebus 
did, which is why he ended up the way he did. 
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why they aren't working now. Cerebus has al- 
ready become absorbed in a self that isn't really 
him and which is anathema to Jaka—he has 
moved from the drugged state he fell in love with 
her in through who he was and out the other side 


into an economic and political careerist. The lit- 
erary point that interested me was how short a 
time that took, given that Cerebus is perceived to 
be this rugged “take no s**t” individual and bar- 
barian. By the time Jaka shows up, he might as 
well be a garden variety bureaucrat manipulated 
by those around him. “High society” as societal 
narcotic. 

The conclusion of Jaka’s Story was the abor- 
tion debate. He wants the kid, she doesn’t. How 
do you resolve that? “Not happily” is, unfortu- 
nately, the only conclusion the readership seems 
to have drawn from it. To them, it’s unhappy 


«Emotion [is] leading people in 
inherently false directions.” 


that Rick and Jaka split because of the events in 
the story, and that's the end of it. Boo-hoo-hoo. 
Case closed. But that certainly wasn't the full 
extent of what I was doing or attempting to do 
in writing the story the way I did. The question 
still remains: he wants the kid, she doesn't. How 
do you resolve that? See, to me, it's a matter of 
presenting the material and leaving it to the reader 
to examine the morality of it. Where did the se- 
quence of events go wrong, and what could've 
been done to have them work out better? 

The death of Curly Howard, to me, was the 
story of Moe and Curly’s relationship and Moe’s 
deciding that HE was 
the Three Stooges. 


That, to me, was really 
bad. That was an un- 
ethical choice. The 
boo-hoo-hoo comes 
in when Janie, Curly’s 
daughter, is quoting 
Curly as saying “I hope 
Janie—in life—does 
what makes her happy, 
because I’ve found 
what makes me happy, 
and that’s the most im- 
portant thing in the 
to do what 
makes you happy.” 
And I wrote that down 


world: 


right away when I 
heard it on the Jet: 
Biography episode on 
the Stooges. I know a 


great boo-hoo-hoo line when I hear it. And, of 
course, it works like a charm: Boo-hoo-hoo. It’s 
a great boo-hoo-hoo line, but it’s also transpar- 
ently false, and the fact that it’s transparently false 
but is treated as optimally true by emotion-based 
beings is the actual idea that I’m trying to get 
across: the flaw in attempting to conduct the 
world’s or individual lives on the basis of emo- 
tion. “That’s the most important thing in the 
world: to do what makes you happy.” Shoot up 
with heroin. You'll be amazed how happy you 
get, right away. But, obviously heroin is a bad 
choice. Curly’s whole life was nothing but bad 
choices that he made because he thought that 
what he was choosing—booze, broads, night- 
clubs, late hours, multiple marriages—was going 
to make him happy. He learned nothing from the 
stroke. My assumption is that every decision that 
you make on the basis that a) something that 
makes you happy is a good decision and b) some- 
thing that doesn’t make you happy is a bad deci- 
sion is going to lead you 


can lead you nowhere 
else but—onto a very strange and self-destruc- 
tive roller-coaster of a life. Boo-hoo-hoo. 
Wheeee! Boo-hoo-hoo. Wheee! From my lim- 
ited exposure to the world, that seems to sum up 
the extent of the “thinking” that goes into it. 
There is no thinking, just experience. Boo-hoo- 
hoo. Wheee! 

So, on the one hand, I had the problem of 
seeing emotion as leading people in inherently 
false directions and attempting to sell a story that 
pointed that out to an audience that implicitly 
believed 


tion was the only valid basis for decision-making 


and I assume still believes—that emo- 


and who considered thought to be complete 
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Before the Hyphen, Before the Windsor 
An introduction by Dave Sim to his 1973 
interview with Barry Smith 


Word swept quickly through the dealers’ room that 
occupied most of the mezzanine floor of the downtown 
Detroit Hilton in the early afternoon hours of the Octo- 
ber 1973 edition of the Detroit Triple Fan Fair (‘Fan- 
tasy Literature, Films, Comic Art’). Some idiot attend- 
ing one of the three fund-raising auctions that weekend 
had bid (here my memory fails me: two hundred? Three 
hundred?) dollars each for an hour of Barry Smith and 
Michael Wm. Kaluta time. I was with John Balge, the 
publisher and editor of Comic Art News & Re- 
views (CANAR), then in its second year of monthly 
publication, part of the—depending on how old you 
are and how far back you want to go—second, third, 
or twentieth waves of fanzines (fan magazines). At 
the time, for me, conventions meant a heavy schedule 
of interviewing, both for the Now & Then Times 
and CANAR . The latters monthly frequency was a 
particularly voracious consumer of material (1 tried 
to supply John with one interview per issue), so a 
major convention like the Triple Fan Fair could give 
me a three or four month backlog, depending on the 
number of guests and their willingness to be inter- 
viewed. So far I had “gotten” Gil Kane and Russ 
Heath, and John and I bad been in the hotel soda 
fountain just finishing lunch when a tall bearded 
fellow with his long hair tied back in a ponytail 
walked in and sat opposite us, manhandling his 
huge portfolio into a safe place in front of his stool. 

“You an artist?” I asked (I was unusually bright 
Jor a seventeen-year-old). “Yep.” he allowed. “Who do 
you draw for?" (expecting a list of fanzines and semi-pro 
“Oh, you know. Marvel, DC, 
National Lampoon. The usual.” I made the connec- 
tion quickly. “You're Mike Kaluta.” John and I made 
arrangements to abduct him after lunch. Gil Kane, Russ 
Heath, Mike Kaluta. Mike Kaluta was an especially 
hot property at the time, in the midst of working on his 
legendary run on The Shadow, whose legendary third 
issue (the one inked by Berni Wrightson) was the latest 
installment then on the newsstands. In fact he had with 
him the entire penciled and lettered and partly-inked issue 
four... 


venues). He smiled. 


(which everyone in the legendary Saugerties, New 
York comic book community—Steve Hickman, 
Wrightson, Jeff Jones—had been pitching in on. There 
was one panel of a gangster with thick round glasses hold- 
ing up his right hand, on which Berni Wrightson had 
inked the thumb and little finger. Having just showed 
him some samples of my own work I pleaded with Mike 


Facing page: Windsor-Smith at the Marvel 
Comics offices in 1973. Photo by Vince 
Colletta from OPUS Vol. 7 (see pages 24-25 for 
more information). © Barry Windsor-Smith. 


Kaluta to allow me to ink one of the three remaining 


fingers. No go. He had been most encouraging in telling 


me “You're on the right track. Just keep going,” but 
clearly meant that I was to keep going on my own, not on 
his Shadow pages.) 

I had also approached Barry Smith in the dealers’ 
room. The second part of his “Red Nails” adaptation 
had appeared in Savage Tales—one of Marvel earli- 


est experiments at doing an “edgier” black-and-white comic 


book in magazine format—that month and was attract- 
ing even more attention than his run on the monthly 
Conan comic had been doing, particularly as he had just 
announced that he was through with Conan for the time 
being. “Mm. Maybe later,” he said, effectively dismissing 
me. 

So John and I happened to be wandering past the 
Wayne Room where the auction had been held and heard 
someone say, “Thats him. Thats the guy.” And here 
comes Harry Kremer, owner of Now & Then Books, 
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YOU SEE, MR. VINCENT, FOR A PRICE, 
L CAN ARRANGE THE “DEATH” OF 
ANY UNDERWORLD FIGURE WHO 
WISHES TO... RETIRE, SHALL WE SAY? 


AN UNRECOGNIZABLE CORPSE 
THAT MATCHES MY CLIENT'S 
PHYSICAL PROPORTIONS |S 
PROVIPE? BY ONE OF THE 
COUNTLESS DERELICTS FROM 
MY SALVATION CENTER. 


© DC Comics 


Michael Kaluta art on The Shadow 4 inked by 
Berni Wrightson and others—but not by Sim! 
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looking as if he bad just gone through a meat grinder, 
perspiring, hair askew, counting what remained of his 
US cash reserves. John laughed. The idiot was our idiot. 
I rushed up to him. “Harry! I get to interview Barry 
Smith.” Unhappily, this is how all Now and Then Books 
hangers-on tended to put our requests to Harry. It wasnt 
until several years later when I had become friends with 
Gene Day that he managed to persuade me what a good 
guy Harry was. Harry? A good guy? Gene was right 
of course and from then on, I broke ranks with the unt- 
versal consensus here in town that Harry was an idiot 
and the appropriate butt of everyone jokes. 

“Fine, fine,” he said, amiable and agreeable as al- 
ways. 

So that was how I ended up back in the hotel soda 
fountain (in the tables and chairs area this time) with 
Barry Smith, Mike Kaluta, Harry, John, Barry“ then- 
girlfriend and soon-to-be business partner Linda 
Lessman... 

(the most beautiful woman I had seen up close at the 
tender age of seventeen. At that time she was a colorist 


for Marvel Comics, and I made a point of asking her if 


she would write an article on comic-book colouring for 
CANAR even though I wasn't the editor—largely just 
to establish any sort of contact with her. She ordered a 
hamburger rare. Very rare, as I recall. “Yes. Warm it 
between your hands,” Barry Smith, rather dryly informed 


Above: a Sim illustration accompanying the 
original publication of this interview. Sim 


writes, “The photo on page 16 is what Barry 
Smith looked like when I met him at the 
Detroit Triple Fan Fair that year. I don’t think I 
did a bad likeness, my first time out on the 
BWS inking style. But I took an awful ribbing 
from a Toronto cartoonist who will remain 
nameless: ‘Jeez, Dave. It’s Barry Smith. 
Not Ted Nugent.” 


the waiter.) 

And it was on that comedic note—with Mr. Barry 
Smith and Mr. Michael Wm. Kaluta bent over their re- 
spective pads of typewriter paper lightly penciling away at 
their respective drawings for Harry Kremer—that I 
switched on my portable tape recorder and asked my first 
question. 


Sim: Do you think it is possible for a hero or character 
to be popular only when handled by one artist, for ex- 
ample your work on Conan? 

Windsor-Smith: Yes, I do. I do think it is pos- 
sible. 

DS: Could anyone have handled Conan? 

BWS: Yes. I mean, haven’t all the popular strips 
been handled by somebody else at one time or 
another? Spider-Man is still popular, and John 
Romita’s been drawing it for about ten years now. 
DS: Would you have liked to have selected someone else 
to take over Conan in your absence? 

BWS: No, I really can't think of anybody I would 
have liked to have do it, aside from myself. As 
the Conan I drew, I can't think of anybody I'd 
like to have replace me. John Buscema's Conan 
is a different kettle of fish entirely. But I could 
never have made a choice. Personally, I think my 
work made the Conan feature. I don't think it 
would have been as popular if John Buscema had 
started it off, or somebody like that. I think it 
still sells because the readers saw the growth thing, 
saw it get better. It made them feel like they were 
a part of it, which they were, of course. 

DS: Did you pay a lot of attention to the letters you got 
regarding Conan? 

BWS: Oh, yeah. There was this one marvelous 
guy by the name of Tom Stankie who used to 
write every month very long, intelligent letters 
with tremendous insight, and I used to value his 
opinion greatly. I used to wait for Tom Stankie's 
letters to come. I never knew the chap. And 
then he faded out; we haven't heard from him 
since. I always wanted to write him or find out 
where he is. I wanted to give him some original 
artwork. He was such a good critic. But he just 
went away, and I don't know what happened to 
him. He was the best comic critic I’ve ever read 
in my life. I’ve still got all his letters or copies of 
them. Yeah, I was really interested in what the 
fans thought. 

DS: How do you see your artwork now as opposed to 


your early efforts on Nick Fury and Daredevil? 


BWS: I find no comparison between my early 
work and my real work. The early work, not that 
I knew it at the time, was that Jack Kirby “thing.” 
I was really very heavy into Jack Kirby. It wasn’t 
just to get a job. I thought Jack Kirby was the 
“end.” I thought he was the ultimate comic art- 
ist. I’ve since felt differently. Maybe a year ago I 
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just became myself more or less. There is really 
no comparison. It's just like the difference be- 
tween telling a lie and telling the truth. The com- 
parison is so intense that there is no comparison. 
They're two different things. 

DS: Who influenced your art on Conan? 

BWS: Art nouveau for the page layout and panel 
design. Notions, good notions from art nouveau. 
The backgrounds were mostly art nouveau. Later 
on in Conan most of the influence came from 
the Pre-Raphaelites. English painters. Again, it 
is not obvious; you'd have to look very closely at 
the Pre-Raphaelites to find any comparison. But 
I did apply a lot of Pre-Raphaelite techniques to 
comic books. At least I tried to. 

DS: What were the circumstances surrounding Marvel's 
use of your uninked pencils in one of the Conan issues 
[#19, “Hawks From the Sea”)? 

BWS: It was just a big mistake. Dan Adkins was 
supposed to ink the strip and, I forget exactly 
what happened, the pages got lost in the mail or 
something, and they got to him far too late for 
him to ink them. So John Verpoorten, the pro- 
duction manager, told him to send them back, 
and they would get them inked very quickly in 
the office. The idea originally was that there was 
to be something like an assembly-line of inkers 
working all night on the thing headed by Frank 
Giacoia and Gourge Roussos and stuff like that, 
which horrified me enormously. So I talked them 
into publishing it from the pencils, which in ret- 
rospect wasn't such a bright idea because I 
thought it came out awful—the reason being that 
it was pencils, and I hadn’t imagined it being 
printed from pencils. It was such a complex piece 
of work. It was all very light drawing, which you 
just can’t print from for the most part. Accord- 
ingly, when I colored it, we had to use yellows 
and pinks and colors like that, because if we put, 
like, blue on it, it would just obliterate the draw- 
ing entirely. So the coloring looked awful. Try- 
ing to compensate for the lack of black was aw- 
ful anyway. In general it was just a pretty rotten- 
looking book. I tend to scrutinize my work harder 
than most people would, and when I got the 
proofs, I just thought, “Oh God, this is awful, 
this is awful!” 

DS: What is the appeal of Conan to the average reader? 
BWS: I think the appeal is in the character, which 
had nothing to do with me. Conan was invented 
before I was born. The character is the thing— 
that he doesn’t take any s---. This may sound 
kind of stupid, but I think he’s a good hero for 
today, because he’s right down to earth. He won't 
take any crap from anybody. We realized later on 
that it was really lucky that we brought out Conan 
at the time we did, that we did it the way we did, 
that we gave him all that character, where he 


Right: an 
example of 
Alphonse 
Mucha’s 
(1860-1939) 
art nouveau 
work. 

Below: 
Ophelia by 
Pre- 
Raphaelite 
artist John 
William 
Waterhouse 
(1849- 
1917). 


wouldn’t take jive from anybody. That applies to 
both the reader and the heavy fan, the heavy ap- 
preciator. 

DS: Considering your problems at Marvel, do you think 


a drastic change is necessary in the comics industry? 
BWS: Yes, I do think a reform is needed. Dras- 
tic, I don’t know. Drastic measures never seem 
to come off. If you do something fast and furi- 
ous, it never seems to have much holding power. 
DS: Can the Academy of Comic Book Arts (ACBA) 
bring about change? 

BWS: Notat the moment. They’ve been in busi- 
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ness for a few years, and they haven't yet. I think 
that the only thing that will really change or re- 
form that particular situation is pressure from a 
very strong individual or individuals, but not from 
a group like ACBA. ACBA right now is a very 
wishy-washy organization. I don't know of any- 
body who thinks ACBA is anything really mar- 
velous, who speaks of it in whispers. It's just a 
group of guys who had a pretty "flash" idea and 
let it slide. If they prove me wrong, I'll be more 
than happy, but I think ACBA stinks. I thought 
Pd say that once in an interview. 

DS: Would you consider going back to Marvel? 
BWS: I would consider going back to Marvel if 
they gave me back my artwork without a sneer, 
gave me reprint rights, asked my opinion of what 
they should do with my work, how they should 
process it to turn it into a comic book; if they 
gave me a lot of control over what happened to 
the book that I was producing, like editorial deci- 
sions, odd corrections, which I had, but they were 
never nice about it. They only did it because they 
knew Td kick up a stink if they didn't tell me that 
piece of artwork was going to be corrected. They 
only let me correct my own stuff so they wouldn't 
get hassled. It wasn't that they were afraid of 
me; it was just that they didn't want me to go 
through the business of me slamming my fist on 
the desk. So, I would like it done with a bit more 


*| find no comparison between my 
early work and my real work. ” 


respect. 

DS: Is the idea of not giving reprint rights and return- 
ing artwork. editorial or that of the publisher? 

BWS: Entirely the publisher's. 

DS: Did you ever have a confrontation with the pub- 
fisher, or did you always go through editors? 

BWS: Well, Stan Lee is now publisher, and I had 
some really heavy confrontations with him. I 


could just go on for hours about those. 
DS: What do you think of Stan Lee approach to 
promoting Marvel, the “Mighty Marvel on the Move” 
attitude? 
BWS: Stan is still in the mid-sixties. He 
doesn’t realize it is 1973. He’s really living in 
the past. I’ve said a number of rotten things 
about Stan, but they all seem to be pretty well 
true. I think anybody with a reason for ver- 
balizing it would agree with me. Anybody who 
works for Marvel would say the same thing. 
He’s living in the past. He’s working in the 
past and thinking the same way. And all of 
his little promotional gimmicks just tend to 
bastardize what could otherwise be a very 
good medium. 
DS: What approach is needed in the seventies? 
BWS: If there was a different approach in the 
seventies, it would come about and take hold, and 
it would be such that you would look back in the 
eighties and say, “Yeah, that’s what happened in 
the seventies.” You can’t predict or preplan any- 
thing of the nature of an approach. At least I 
don’t think you can. When Marvel was at its 
height in the mid-sixties with Kirby and Stan and 
Steranko and others, where Marvel was the best 
thing going, it wasn’t planned. You couldn’t plan 
such a thing like that. 
DS: Should artists have more control over the final look 
of a story than they have now? 
BWS: I think the artist should have—this de- 
pends on the artist, of course—more control, but 
you have to examine single cases. If you have an 
artist who is an intelligent artist and who has in- 
sight into the field and what should be done and 
even how to sell a book, getting down to merce- 
nary things like that from the nice aesthetic things 
like good looking artwork, then the editor should 
say, “This guy can do it as well or better than we 
can. Let’s all work together.” Unfortunately, at 
Marvel—I don’t know about National [DC]; it’s 
probably worse at National—when they’re called 
editors or associate editors, they change and try 
to be “flash,” sort of thinking they’re something 
important even though they haven’t any more 
talent than anybody else. Most times they have 
much less talent, otherwise they wouldn’t be edi- 
tors, they'd be artists. I just wish everybody was 
a little more open-minded and didn't have such 
big egos that they have to hold their positions 
and protect them, as if they're going to lose their 
editorship if they let an artist do what he wants 
to do. 
DS: At the 1972 Toronto convention, Neal Adams 
said, “Publishers are stupid; nice, but stupid.” At the 
1973 convention, James Warren maintained that he was 
neither nice nor stupid. What is your opinion? 
BWS: Well, I’m not a great authority on comics 
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publishers. To make a huge generalization like 
Neal did is a bit worrisome. I really don't know. 
I just know one publisher, Stan Lee, who really 
isn't a publisher. He's just playing at being a pub- 
lisher. They're their own people. I know noth- 
ing about them. I could generalize and say they're 
all idiots for not doing better things, but Neal 
Adams can say that. You don't need me to say 
that. 

DS: Joe Kubert bas said, "Maybe we get a little too 
much involved in just turning the stuff out, rather than 
really paying attention to what we are turn- 
ing out.” Is anything going to change that 
situation? 

BWS: Well, that’s Joe Kubert, and 
maybe some other bloke he knows. 1 
wouldn’t say that. The only people I 
really mix with are people who are into 
comic books. I don’t mix with people 
who are not involved in what they are 
doing. Maybe if I knew someone very 
well who didn’t pay attention to what 
they were turning out, I might say, 
"Maybe we get involved in just turn- 
ing the stuff out," because I'd be 
thinking of someone else. But the 
people I know are the people who try 
hard to make the books good. 

DS: What do you think of fans? 
BWS: It's like with publishers. 
"They're their own person. I’ve found 
an awful lot of incredibly obnoxious 
fans knocking around. I’ve also found 


sentence. Barry Smith looks on in puzzlement as be tries to 
fathom the meaning of, ‘Cov..Cover...p...painting...? Dah! 
Daah! Daah!” It ended up being the front and back covers 
of Swords of Cerebus volume 5 (seen at right: the final 
front cover and uncolored back cover), which also included the 
only solo non-Dave Sim Cerebus story, “Cerebus Dreams,” 
written and drawn by Barry Windsor-Smith. Photo by Will- 


iam C. Johnson. 


Above: photo from the inside back cover of Cerebus 34. The 
original caption read: “Dave Sim, his drawing hand paralized 
by an offer of a cover-painting for Swords of Cerebus ol- 
ume 4, tries to string enough words together to make a full 


some very nice fans. I don’t think there is an 
average fan. It’s like finding an average person. 
How do you define average? 

DS: Do awards like the ACBA Shazam and the fan 
awards serve any purpose? 

BWS: Well, fills up a little blank space on the 
wall. 


DS: Did you get a raise when you won the award? 
BWS: No. 

DS: Do you prefer working for black-and-white or color 
books? 
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BWS: Preferably color, because I like to color. I 
think Conan is better in color. The reason I’m 
doing black-and-white is because I refuse to work 
on the color books again. I said that when I quit. 
I said, “Tl never draw another color comic book 


*[Conan] is a good hero for today, 
because he's right down to 
earth....He wouldn't take jive 

from anybody.” 


for you again, unless you do something nice to 
me.” So I’m just sticking by my word. It an- 
guishes me at times, because I really like color 
comic books when they're colored right and when 
they're printed right. Black-and-white can be a 
bit tedious unless it is done very well. I can only 
do black-and-white well when I’m given the time 
to think about it. So I would prefer to draw color 
comic books. I would prefer to draw Conan 
monthly and in color—pencil, ink it, color it, like 
I used to do. But I can't do that just out of pride. 
DS: Whats the reason for the success of horror and 
sword-and-sorcery comics in an industry that just a few 
years ago seemed to revolve around the “superhero with 
problems” that Marvel introduced in the sixties? 
BWS: Well, you couldn’t go on with the super- 
hero with problems forever. The industry needed 
a change. No, the readers needed a change, and 
they got it. They got it with Conan, and it was a 
success. And everybody else followed suit, in- 
cluding Marvel itself. They started copying their 
own creation with Thongor and stuff like that. 
It was just a very prime time to bring out some- 
thing with a new 

look where the 
hero spits on the 
ground and pees 
behind a tree. 
DS: A good por- 
tion of the Conan 
stories seem to be 
hinged on violence. 
What purpose 
does violence serve 
in the comic book 
story? 

BWS: I sup- 
pose it is a 
great deal of 
the comic 
book story, 
one has to 
admit. It’s 
not really 


though, is it? Like when Jack Kirby has Orion 
punch a guy and you get a zillion flash lines, how 
do you call that violence? There is very little Vio- 
lence in comics, if you ask me—that is to say, 
Violence with a capital V. 

DS: Should violence be portrayed with the effects of the 
violence? 

BWS: Absolutely. I think if a guy gets shot, 
you should show his guts all over the floor to 
show how rotten it is to get shot. One shouldn’t 
do it as a lesson for the children. “See what hap- 
pens when you shoot someone.” It should be 
just plain common sense. Don’t show a bunch 
of flash lines that come from nowhere, go to no- 
where, and don’t do anybody any harm. I just 
like honesty. 

DS: What restrictions are necessary for the overground 
comics? 

BWS: None, except for good taste. 

DS: So you would say that there is no need to "protect" 
anyone who buys a newsstand comic book? 

BWS: If you've got good taste, there's nothing 
to protect them from, is there? 

DS: Most early comic artists got their inspiration from 
illustrators like Burne Hogarth, Alex Raymond, and 
Hal Foster. Doesn't imitation of these people make today“ 
comic art a rather diluted form of certain schools of illus- 
tration? 

BWS: Whats so good about illustrators? Just 
because he’s called in bleedin’ illustrator doesn’t 


mean he can draw better than anybody else. Just 
because he’s got a flash name like illustrator, [and] 
I’m a comic book artist, what’s the difference? 
If a guy can draw, he can draw. I know very few 
illustrators today who can hold a candle to quite 
a few comic artists I could mention. Just be- 

cause they’re called 


violence British comic weeklies Beano and Dandy from 1965 
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Windsor-Smith’s classic art from the "Red Nails" adaptation (1973) 


illustrators, big deal! I think there is a lot of natu- 
ral and good talent in the comic book industry, 
and all this copying of other people’s styles really 
doesn’t affect it at all. If a guy is an artist there, 
he’s always going to be an artist. He’s always go 

ing to improve and get better all the time. 

DS: What is your opinion of the British comic week- 
lies? 

BWS: I read a long article in some fanzine, writ- 
ten by one of the guys who works in British week 

lies, which was lengthy put-down of comics, and 
the last sentence was, to wrap it up, “English com 

ics are nothing like American comics as much as 
French fries are nothing like meat. Just because 
they’re called ‘comics, why do they have to com- 
pare with each other?” Those British comics go 
out to five-year-old kids, and those kids dig them 
very, very much. I used to dig them. They're 
nonsense publications. They're intended to be 
nonsense. Half the editors are idiots. But the 
British comic weeklies have a value only in what 
they are—things like Beano and Dandy. I mean, I 
have very fond memories of Beano and Dandy. 
There’s no comparison, as I say, between that 
stuff and this stuff. 


DS: What is the potential for the 
British comic book industry? 

BWS: The British comic 
book industry is about fifty 
time larger than the American 
comic book industry. It puts 
out twice as many titles. Most 
of the British comics are 
printed by IPC (International 
Publishing Corporation), 
which is the biggest publisher 
in the world. They are oper- 
ating under full steam, so 
you've got to realize they are 
making a mint over there. 
They’ve a bigger industry than 
the Americans will ever have, 
just because they know how 
to sell the books to five-year- 
old kids. So they produce the 
stuff for five-year-old kids. 
They don’t get into anything 
arty or anything clever. It’s all 
just asinine, very low-grade 
humor, very low-grade 
cartooning. There is nowa- 
days in English comics (I 
know a couple of people who 
work in the English comics; a 
couple of them are my clos- 
est and dearest friends) a 
change happening where art- 
ists and writers are trying to 
make it more adult in their own way. They’re not 
trying to copy the American way at all. But if 
you have ever seen “The Spartan” by Frank 
Bellamy, there is nothing in American comics that 
can compare with it. Scriptwise, it was pretty 
good, but not great. Artwise, there is nothing to 
equal it. And it came out eleven years ago, when 
I was a kid. I defend English comic books, even 
though I would never work for one. I don’t work 
for them, but TH defend them to my dying day, 
because I know the insides of their business. One 
of the heaviest guys in British comics right how 
is a guy by the name of Chris, who's one of my 
best friends. And I know what toil he goes 
through just to get a seemingly stupid script. He 
really has to apply himself, because the guy is an 
intellectual. His walls are covered with books sev- 
eral inches thick, and he's read every one of them. 
He's got more insight into comic book art than 
anybody I know, and yet he writes silly stories 
like *Biffo the Bear" or something ridiculous like 
that. He knows what he's doing. He's pro. Some 
day, perhaps British comics will be like American 
comics. If so, I hope they will retain their own 
integrity and their own personality. «o 
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Ba Windsor-Smith 


iB r y from Santagraphics Books 


EVER HOPE TO 
PREVAIL AGAINST 


OPUS Vols. 1 & 2 are the must-have centerpiece books in the Windsor-Smith oeuvre. These gorgeous, full-color art books celebrate 
every facet of the renowned artist's career, from the early days of Conan to his days with The Studio and on through the present. Part 
art showcase, part memoir, OPUS is a deeply personal and revealing series, and utterly stunning to look at. Illustrated bookseller Bud 
Plant gives them his "Highest Reccomendation." 


OPUS Vol. 1 FULL-COLOR HARDCOVER. 176 PAGES $39.95 OPUS Vol. 2 FULL-COLOR HARDCOVER. 224 PAGES $49.95 
The covers to both OPUS collections are also available as full-color 14" x 17" posters, suitable for framing! $12.95 each. 
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Young GODS & Friends FULL-COLOR HARDCOVER. 188 PAGES $29.95 From the pages of BWS: STORYTELLER comes this 
expanded, deluxe hardcover edition featuring over 30 all-new pages. Sexy, ribald, politically incorrect, and hilarious! A tongue-in- 
cheek homage to Jack Kirby & Stan Lee’s classic Thor stories. 


Adastra In Africa BLACK & WHITE HARDCOVER. 56 PAGES $14.95 
A stand-alone, original graphic novel starring Adastra of Young GODS fame, drawn in luscious black-and-white and only 


available in hardcover. 


ORDER THEM TODAY AT www.FANTAGRAPHICS.com or call 1-800-657-1100 


READ MORE ABOUT THEM AT www.BARRYWINDSOR-SMITH.com 


FANTAGRAPHICS ELS 


Passage 


We present a rare story from the past (featuring the first appearance of the black vest)! 


The story “Passage” first appeared in the sec- 
ond issue (Apr.-June, 1981) of Cerebus the News- 
letter, the official publication of the Cerebus Fan 
Club. On the inside front cover, editor Fred 
Patten wrote, 


“Passage” was drawn almost three years ago, 
Just after Cerebus #4 was finished. It was 
sent to David Cothran for his magazine, 
Faerie Star. Faerie Star was never printed, 
and Cothran disappeared without returning 
“Passage.” After so long, the Simses [sic] 
have given up hoping to recover the original 
art. Their only copy was a very poor Xerox, 
far too bad for professional publication. A 
patchy attempt was made on the first couple 
of pages to ink in the faded Xerox areas. 


I must not have been paying very close at- 
tention at the time to what I told Fred (or, more 
likely, what I had Deni relay to Fred), but I’m 
quite certain that the story was drawn between 
issues 3 and 4, not between issues 4 and 5. As 
the introductory caption to issue 4 (informing the 
reader of what has taken place since issue 3) 
reads: “Using Henrot's gold, Cerebus bribes 
his way onto a merchant vessel on the Sofim 
River...” (emphasis mine). I wasn’t exactly a 
scholar of Robert E. Howard and Conan, but 
I was aware of the controversy—as regards 
the sequence in which the Conan stories took 
place—that has swirled around them since 
REH wrote them, so once I knew that I was 
past the three-issue trial period I had given 
Cerebus, I was very careful to maintain the se- 
quence of the completed stories both on pa- 
per (avoiding backtracking in the chronology 
on the outside stories that I did—since the 
story for Faerie Star was the next thing I had 
to do after issue 3, I set the story on the Sofim 
River between Tansubal, the locale for issue 
3, and Serrea, the locale for issue 4) and in 
my mind. I maintained that forward momen- 
tum for pretty close to eight years until Ger 
and I did the Young Cerebus stories in Epic 
Illustrated and Cerebus Jam. Yt took me a little 
longer to get used to Cerebus referring to 
himself in the third person, and you'll notice 
he refers to himself as “I” and “me” several 
times in the course of the story. 

The story was intended for Faerie Star 
No.2. Faerie Star No.1 actually did come out 


in 1977 with a story I had drawn from a Charlie 
Thompson script called “The Captain and the 
Sorcerer” as well as a Cothran story that Gene 
Day drew and I lettered called “Hobo Dreamer,” 
a Gene Day solo story called “Paper Dragon” 
that I lettered, a John Cothran story drawn by 
Earl Geier (who works at Graham Crackers Com- 
ics in Chicago now) that I lettered, and Giovanni 
and Tom Kirby’s “The Unbeliever” that I lettered. 
It also included strips by Ken Raney (the reign- 
ing BWS clone at the time in the small press) and 
an early Will Meugniot story called “Cleopatra’s 
Cat.” 1 actually got paid for my pages and for the 
lettering in issue 1: in 1977, $5 January 14, $11 
February 25, $58.38—twenty-five percent of 
what I was still owed on May 9, a $30 royalty 
payment on November 24. Issue 2 was the prob- 
lem, including a story I had drawn by Michael 
Loubert called “Ambuscade,” for which there are 
no surviving copies. 

It’s true that David Cothran disappeared 


without a trace and the original artwork with him. 
The quality of the photocopies can be attributed 
to the quality of the photocopier at the Kitchener 
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The final page of Cerebus 3 
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The splash page of Cerebus 4 


Public Library at the time. This was back in the 
dark ages when photocopiers tended to print only 
thin lines. Solid black just tended to get burnt to 
a light gray with a patchy darker gray perimeter 
(which was all you needed for most library pho- 
tocopies that consisted mostly of basic text). 


As Fred mentions, I attempted to 
darken the pages manually and realized that 
it was an impossible task. The line-work only 
looked black by contrast with the areas that 
were supposed to be solid black. As you can 
see, where solid black was added in various 
areas (the cloud of smoke on page one panel 
2, the silhouette on panel 4, half of Cerebus’ 
vest on page 2 panel 1, the shadow under 
the arm, page 2 panel 2, the railing in page 2 
panel 5) it was so much darker than the line- 
work that the whole thing was irretrievably 
unbalanced. The problems were com 
pounded with the results I was getting on 
most of page 3 and the bottom right panel 
of page 4 where I attempted to re-ink the 
lines in question and realized how different 
my drawing style was from three or four years 
before. As you can see, the story looks like 
very early Cerebus, and suddenly that panel 
looks like it’s from the Palnu Trilogy era. 
Which raised the question: am I destroying 
the only example of a given artifact by up- 
dating the style of it, and how far do I want 
to go in that direction? I decided to stop 
and leave bad enough alone. It would be 

interesting to see if computer technology has 
come far enough to darken all of the linework 
and fill in the gray areas that were meant to be 
black without adding or subtracting anything, and 
I welcome anyone who wants to take a try at it to 
give it their best shot from these reproductions 
here. 
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ALAUS THINKS BACK, 
TO WEEKS BEFORE 


Above: the splash page of Sim Faerie Star 1 story. 
Left: the cover (art by Ken Raney). 
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About Last [ssue 


The Editorial 


Yes, I quite agree with Mark Frost as quoted 
here: “It’s this weird thing...of how do you know 
when something’s in your work and when it isn’t? 
If someone sees it there—I mean, if they see it 
there, it must Ze there." There are limits, I think, 
as when long-time Cerebus reader Jeff Seiler main- 
tained (and for all I know, still maintains) that 
New Joanne was actually Jaka even though it vio- 
lated continuity. Somehow she was young even 
though everyone else had died decades before. 
Well, it’s certainly his right to believe that, but I 
don't think it's sustainable, and it certainly under- 
mines the intention I had with the story, but again, 
he bought the books, so he's entitled to read them 
whatever way he wants. 

And I certainly agree that there are a lot of 
things that can be in a person's work that they 
have inadvertently—or (says crazy Dave Sim) 
which some larger motivating force of which they 
are unaware has intentionally—put in there. 
Along those lines: 


Following the Trail of Something That Fell 


Here's a very 
good example. Hav- 


Following the Trail of 


ing already discussed 


" — a Something 
the concept of That 
“About Last Issue Fell 


with Craig, I'm going 
to try to compress 
my answer as much 
as possible (at a ri- 
diculous extreme, we 
could end up with a 
situation where all 
of issue 2 is taken up 


with my reaction to 
issue 1). If any read- 
ers want an expanded answer, that could be ad- 
dressed in future issues or as part of my monthly 
question-answering at groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
cerebus (catchy name). But, at the outset, let me 
say that I’m not wholly convinced that “Some- 
thing fell” isn’t the singular obsession of a mere 
handful of Cerebus readers, and that it just so hap- 
pened that one of those readers turned out to be 
the co-producer of Following Cerebus. 

The motivation that I had at the time that I 
came up with it was that this Throne Room of 
the Eastern Church was a very ancient place, pre- 
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dating the Church itself. The best analogy I could 
draw would be to consider it as being roughly 
along the lines of the Vatican—had the entirety 
of Adam’s expulsion from the Garden, Judaic pre- 
history, Moses’ confrontation with Pharaoh, the 
Davidic kingdoms, up through the Maccabees and 
on through the Synoptic Jesus’ and the Johannine 


Jesus’ confrontations with Pilate, the trials of Pe- 


ter and Paul, the trial of Joan of Arc and the 
Scopes Monkey Trial all taken place inside the 
Vatican. You get the combination of the ancient 
and the resonant that way. One of the first things 
I thought was that a single edifice in which most 
of the significant events of human history had 
taken place would be an echo chamber on a grand 
scale. You could never be quite certain if you 
heard a sound in a distant chamber if it was some- 
thing that was taking place at that moment, or 
something that had taken place at five year inter- 
vals over the course of the last six thousand years. 
In the secret councils of his sleep, does Pope 


John-Paul II hear the gladiators of Circus Maxi- 


mus upon whose grounds the Vatican was con- 
structed? 

Now, what would be a sensible recurrent 
motif to anticipate in such a context? To me, it 
seemed that the louder the sound, the more likely 
it was to be heard echoing and re-echoing across 
the centuries and millennia. Particularly since an 
environment like the Vatican would have a 
hushed, library-like (well, as libraries used to be 
before they were turned into ancillary play- 
grounds) quality. Literal decades could go by 
without any sound above a whisper being heard. 
“Something fell” also seemed the most natural 
reaction to, after decades of silence, suddenly 
hearing BANG! “Something fell.” It’s just the 
human reaction. If I’m sitting here at the key- 
board, and I hear BANG! from downstairs, that’s 
my first thought. “Something fell.” 

My assumption was, in Cerebus’ case, that 
being inside the Papal Throne Room would be a 
daunting experience, not only for himself, but for 
whatever-it-was that was inhabiting him, his 
guardian angel or his demon or whatever that 
magnifying force was. It would likely be the first 
experience of that whatever-it-was encountering 
something larger—exponentially larger—than 
whatever-it-itself-was. Larger not only in terms 
of space, but in terms of time. As I tried to 
indicate through the flashbacks, this was where 
the Popes and the Aardvarks and the Goddess 
handmaidens had their confrontations at the high- 


est levels, first one dominant and then the other, 
taking turns being Jesus and Pontius Pilate, locked 
into this dualistic pattern of revolution and con- 
demnation, sadism and execution, resonant event 
upon resonant event down through the thousands 
and thousands of years. So, the fact that “some- 
thing fell" was this recurrent motif in the con- 
text and that Cerebus and the whatever-it-was 
both found themselves present when Pope Har- 
mony IV is assassinated... 

(and this would have been a disheartening 
truth to chew on in the upper reaches of the realm 
of spirit: even when a Pope and an Aardvark are 
able to meet in a completely non-confrontational 
way, the cycle of violence continues—some in- 
dividual external to the model steps up with a 
crossbow) 

...meant that this was now, not only an en- 
trenched reality for Cerebus, but a reality for the 
larger entity within him (now seriously spooked 
by any loud BANG, now “set off” by the natural 
response to any loud BANG of thinking “some- 
thing fell" and the Pavlovian response to those 
two occurring in sequence that "something re- 
ally bad is about to happen"). If you are fortu- 
nate enough to leave the Papal Throne Room 
behind you—as exceptional a circumstance as the 
abdication of a king or a Pope—BANG “some- 
thing fell" is something you take with you and 
carry with you the rest of your days. This is re- 
ally the essence of most of the appearances of 
"something fell" after that point. Rick largely 
revives and transposes the relationship implied 
by the Throne Room by christening the large chair 
in the tavern The Seate of Truth. Again, the 
whatever-it-is inside of Cerebus begins to respond 
to the whatever-it-is inside of Rick which is per- 
ceiving their relationship in those terms, Rick's 
vivid belief in larger constructs superseding 
Cerebus’ mundane perceptions, thus allow the 
whatever-it-is inside of Rick to supersede the 
whatever-it-is inside of Cerebus. 

Now, my best assumption is that the BANG 
which echoes down the years is one of the series 
of BANGS which take place in Reads and which 
demolish the Papal Throne Room. Unbeknownst 
to everyone over this period of thousands of 
years is that the BANG they have been hearing is 
the sound of the Throne Room being demol- 
ished in the future: the BANG usually occurring 
in proximity to critical events in the cycle of vio- 
lence as it's perpetuating itself. All of the con- 
demnations and executions culminate in BANG, 
Years later, when | read the Gospels, this struck 
me as being resonant with—and a more extreme 
form of—the “Veil of the Temple being rent in 
twain" (the Veil that separated the *Holy of ho- 


lies" inner Sanctum from the rest of the Judaic 
'Temple) after the Synoptic Jesus' crucifixion. 
These seemed particularly resonant of and with 
the ultimate split between Cirin's outward bound 
half of the Throne dais and Cerebus’ half. Not 
being aware of the Renting of the Veil in Twain 
(at the time), I would consider that to be a good 
example of something of which I wasn't aware 
being actively put into my story by beings or Be- 
ing unknown. 

In a comparable way—and there were inti- 
mations of this even at the time I was writing 
despite my complete ignorance of the scriptural 
references—this is a reference to Lucifer, “fallen 
like lightning from heaven". It is interesting to 
me that this predates my discovery of what I see 
to be the adversarial “he/she/it.” Arguably, 
“something fell” aligns nicely with my much later 
analysis of Genesis 1:28, where “God blessed them, 
and God said vnto them, Be fruitfull, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it” (Latter Days, page 
298), and which I see as being the point where 
the earth chose not to be an intelligent “he” but 
chose to be a stupid “it.” That is, at the exact 
point where the rebel spirit—which I would main- 
tain is what YHWH, the living thing inside the 
earth is—departs from God or turns away from 
God or falls from heaven or jumps or is pushed 
or flies or whatever illustration or metaphor you 
want to attach to it, a “he” becomes an “it 
Therefore “something fell” is a good way to de- 
scribe that rebel spirit, that seminal departure 
point of the rebel spirit. At the exact point that 
Lucifer fell, Lucifer stopped being a “he” and 
became an "it." “Something fell.” 

I also wouldn’t rule out that I was uncon- 
sciously repeating the “falling” imagery that Craig 
and John document at encyclopedic length. I do 
think we’re supposed to be progressing, rising as 
individuals so, at one level or another, most lit- 
erature is going to have “descent” and “ascen- 
sion” as underlying themes. Everyone is going 
to interpret “descent” and “ascension” different 
ways—the old Virginia Slims commercial, 
“You’ve come a long way, baby” didn't specify a 
vector—just as it seems to be endemic among 
those who are pathological “descenders” to deny 
that that’s what they’re doing. One of the under- 
lying reasons, as an example, it is important for 
an alcoholic to admit that he or she has a prob- 
lem in order to be treated for it. With good rea- 
son, it’s described as a “descent” into alcohol- 
ism. Unless you admit that you’re sinking, it’s 
impossible for you to learn to swim. 

It’s also probably a good snapshot of the 
overall lack of progress we seem always to be 
making as a civilization that succeeding genera- 


” 
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tions are called our “descendants.” It's incon- 
ceivable to describe our successors as our “as- 


cendants." 


Gerhard’s Interview 


Well, there you 
go. Staying in the 
8 background 


I had coffee 
with Cerebus reader 
(and soon-to-be 
publisher of a local 
weekly newspaper 
called xen) Sandeep 
Atwal the other 
morning and gave 
him the first copy of 
Following Cerebus that 
anyone had seen be- 


The Gerhard 
interview 


sides myself. And he 
was stopped (of 
course) by the illustrations for Ger’s interview. 
And I’m watching him examining these illustra- 
tions, holding them up closer and closer and then 
holding them away from himself, and then flip- 
ping to the next ones. Finally he looks up at me 
and he says, “And he still hates his own work.” 
Yes. Yes. Exactly. Imagine what it was like 
to word day-in and day-out with someone who 
draws like that and thinks his work stinks on ice. 
And they call ME a schizophrenic. 
The list of locations that Ger compiled for 
the Going Home cover photos still exists some- 
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where under the metric tonne of material that 
will ultimately become the Cerebus Archive. Sev- 
eral of them were taken by his wife, Rose (hi, 
Rose!), since I asked him to bring in any photos 
that he thought could have been taken in Cerebus' 
world—i.e. no anachronisms visible. The cover 
to 234, as an example, is one that Rose took on a 
vacation to France, I believe. I’m not sure that a 
list of locations would take away the mystery. This 
might be a question on which it would be worth 
canvassing the readership. Maybe some obscenely 
wealthy Cerebus reader would like to travel the 
globe seeking out every location used as a Going 
Home cover. 

Or not. 


Shannon Wheelers “Dave Sim" strip 


Had to laugh at 
this one. Repeatedly. 
What a great strip. 

I didn’t take of- 
fense when Shannon 
asked when the last 
issue of Cerebus 
would be coming 
out for the same rea- 
son I don’t take of- 
fense when people 
apologize for not 
having read my 
work. It seems such 


a strange thing to 

apologize for. As far as I know the maximum 
number of people who have read my work is 
37,000 (the circulation on issue 100) and that 
number is probably a lot closer to 15,000 and— 
in Cerebus’ entirety?—probably closer to 85. 

No, seriously. 

All that 8 pt. type Torah commentaries in 
Latter Days? Vd be willing to bet that about 6,000 
people would caim to have read it, but that the 
actual number is probably much closer to 85. 
Maybe 95. So, somewhere between 95 and 6,000 
people. And there are, what? Nine billion people 
on the planet? The odds are very good that any- 
one I'm talking to anywhere at any time has never 
heard of me. 

And if you factor in the comic-book field, 
in toto, and people who have done a Google 
search on my name in this feminist world of 
ours—whatever that number amounts to, say, a 
million, all they know about me is that I’m this 
crazy, evil misogynist. 

In my own mental Google search of Shan- 
non Wheeler, what I come up with is, 1) Austin 
Spirits stop exhibitor, 2) the only independent 
cartoonist who I ever heard was flattered to have 
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his character included in Guys, 3) the only estab- 
lished comic-book person—post issue 186—be- 
sides Bob Burden to phone to ask me if I were 
interested in working with him. 

(The answer in both cases is, no. In no small 
part because I’m such an enthusiast of these guys’ 
solo work. Anyone working with Bob Burden or 
Shannon Wheeler, to me, diminishes Bob Bur- 
den and Shannon Wheeler.) 

Anyway, a great, great strip. 

I only hope he doesn't suffer a backlash be- 


cause of associating with me indirectly this way. 
Another Thing Coming (News & More) 


Just because I hate being left off of lists that 
I belong on, I’m going to be a real nit-picker and 
point out that Craig and John forgot to mention 
Jasen Lex, Dick Troutman and Brian Maruca, 
Rafal Gosieniecki, Marek Turek, Mariuz 
Zawadzki, and Krzysztof Kaluszka (you 
should’ve seen me at the ceremony trying to pro- 
nounce the names of the last four contributors 
to Matt Dembicki’s Avice Wit) on the Day Prize 
Short List for 2004. Which is all right because, in 
issue 296, I forgot to include Chad Lambert's col- 
laborator Joe Gravel on Possum at Large. Fortu- 
nately I remembered my mistake in time to get a 
second Short List plaque done (better to forget 
his name in the book than to forget to get him 
his plaque, as the ancients used to say). 

On the Yahoo! Cerebus Mailing List photo: 
if you got the photo from Dan Parker, then the 
photographer in question is his lovely wife, Linda, 
from whom I just had a very nice two-page letter 
after she read about the free comic book deal on 
Neil Gaiman’s weblog. Wanted it signed “to Dan,” 
naturally. I live but to serve. Long-time readers 
of Cerebus will remember that Dan was hot-to- 
trot with a she-vixen named Meg Chase and that 
Linda finally sent a letter to Aardvark Comment 
basically saying that Dan was too good for Meg. 
Well, one thing led to another, and here they are. 
Husband and wife. 

Remember you read about it in Aardvark 
Comment first, folks. 


Mind Games 


It is one of those unhappy implications of 
worldwide feminism that one finds oneself in the 
situation of having to be “vouched for" by 
women, 

[A good example is my recent conversations 
with Chester Brown about how he might be able 
to take the edge off of the envelope-pushing- 
breaking-of-taboos that was the stock-in-trade of 
the serialization of Ed the Happy Clown, which 


Top: Dave Sim and Chad Lambert at the Day 
Prize awards ceremony. Middle: Lambert displays 


Possum at Large af S.P A.C.E. (Small Press and 
Alternative Comics Expo). Bottom: Dan Parker 
and wife Linda (with friend Pork, Chop Jones). 
Linda, by the way, took the photo of the Yahoo! 
Cerebus Mailing List members that appeared at the 
bottom of page 39 in FC f. 


Drawn €» Quarterly wants to re-release. When I 
suggested that he get some feedback from Kris— 
his girlfriend at the time he started the story— 
for an introduction, he mentioned that another 
of his ex-girlfriends, Toronto CBC leftist Sook- 
Yin Lee, had said that she fell in love with Chester 
after she read Ed the Happy Clown. Cutting to the 
chase, I suggested that if he could even get her 
to agree to let him run a quote on the back cover, 
“I fell in love with Chester after I read Ed the 
Happy Clown,’ Sook-Yin Lee, ex-girlfriend,” that 
that would make him pretty much invulnerable 
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to the usual *hate crimes against women" crap 
he would otherwise be setting himself up for as 
the CBC's poster child graphic novelist in the af- 
termath of the success of Louis Riel now pre- 
senting the Marxist-feminist powers that be in 
this country with, shall we say, somewhere edgier 
material. To his credit, after mulling over my sug- 
gestion, Chet said (quite emphatically), “That 
would be cheating.” A very good way of putting 
it. Our dialogue continues in a couple of weeks.) 

That having been said, “Dave Sim and 
Cerebus: A View From a Broad" was most wel- 
come—quite apart from whatever negligible ca- 
pacity it might have for doing a stitch-and-mend 
job on the tattered remnants of my reputation at 
this late date. 

"There's a column that has been appearing in 
the Saturday National Post, written pseudony- 
mously by a Toronto businesswoman who has 
decided that she's tired of the rat race and that 
she wants to find herself a millionaire to marry 
and is, therefore, documenting her efforts in that 
direction. I read a lot of this stuff. It's always 
been my experience that you will find out more 
about women in articles obviously not intended 
to be read by men than you will find out any other 
way. This turned out not to be a particularly no- 
table example—iťs basically a celebration of 
makeover materialism and "look what fancy- 
schmancy place I got to go last night” —but I 
persevered through the first couple of install- 
ments waiting to see if this whack-job might ac- 
cidentally or inadvertently write something of 
interest. I think it was the third or fourth install- 
ment that had a sidebar of reactions from the 
readers. One in particular was quite lengthy and, 
in excruciating and coruscating detail, made 
scorched earth of this bimbo's delusions, both in 
finding a millionaire and in what she could ex- 
pect if she actually landed one. Brutal and elo- 
quent. Along the lines of John Lennon's “cruel 
but fair" observation, when informed that Elvis 
had died, that *Elvis died when he went in the 
army." Having seldom seen a more lucid slice- 
and-dice job on the Who Wants to Marry a Million- 
aire? brigade, I naturally checked for the writer's 
name. 

*E. Bardawill, Ottawa." 

Hey, I thought. Thats one of mine! 

Excuse the knee-jerk possessiveness, Eliza- 
beth, but you are, you know. In the larger sense. 
You're one of mine. 

I also appreciate Elizabeth mentioning the 
“performance artist" who cuts himself and flicks 
his blood on other people’s artworks in galleries 
getting a $15,000 Governor-General Award (since 
white men aren’t allowed to criticize our female- 
visible-minority-G-G without being called racists 
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and misogynists). That particular award was 
front-page news the same day the last issue of 
Cerebus managed to hit the stores without being 
mentioned in any Canadian media. 

An irony that wasn’t lost on either of us, by 
the looks of things. 


Woman? Angel? Devil? Viper? Scorpion? 


Look at that 
sweet face. No won- 
der the only logical 
answer to the above 
is, Who cares? Any- 
way, starting this is- 
sue, as a core part of 
the agreement in 
launching Following 
Cerebus, I get to 
choose “Dave Sim’s 
favourite Buffy 
photo” from how- 
ever many multi- 
tudes of candidates Craig sends me. 

Sigh. What a great job I’ve got. This one? 
Hmmm. Or maybe this one? Or this one over 
here? «2 


Editorial 


(continued from inside front cover) 

The blurry art reproductions are mostly 
our fault, we think. We'll see how they turn 
out when this issue comes back. We tried a 
different format and also have sent this issue 
to a different printer. 

Other than that, we don't have much to 
say about this issue. The feature essay has a 
long and winding history that we will explain 
at another time. Also, it was a tough thing to 
describe in ads (as you'll see when you read it). 
It's not really about "storytelling techniques in 
Cerebus,’ which might have implied a Scott 
McCloud- or Will Eisner-type of analysis. But 
we couldn't think of a better way to say it in 


four or five words. Sorry if you were expect- 
ing the McCloud kind of thing. That will come 
at some point down the road. As it is, this is 
really just the first look at aspects of Sim's 
storytelling. We're already mentally outlining 
a follow-up that looks at how readers can (or 
cannot) alter a story by how they interact with 
the narrative. 

For now, though, this is what we have. We 
hope you enjoy it. 
Craig Miller 
John Thorne «o 


Dave Sim's Favorite Buffy Pic This Month 
d ! 


if 
ii 


Who's the cobra, and who's the mongoose? 

This is the scary thing about actresses even at a great remove. Having seen this 
expression on many female faces back in my dating days, this is unquestionably a 
“weighing of potential advantages and potential disadvantages,” where she is uncertain of 
how strong she is or how weak she is in the situation. My instinct is to say that she isn’t 
acting: she and the actor had a relationship of some kind, and that’s coming out in the 
performance. She doesn’t know if she has a stronger hold over him or he has a stronger 
hold over her. Or she is acting and drawing on a remembrance of that kind of delicate 
balance and is able to project that, even in a still photo. | can't even imagine why anyone 
would get involved with an actress for that very reason. They're like a bottomless well— 
an abyss—of "let's pretend." (Sarah Michelle Gellar and David Boreanaz from the first- 
season Angel episode “I Will Remember You.") 
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rury Fox 


Twenueth Cen 


Another Thing Coming 


Cerebus CD Art 
Dave Sim has authorized 
the Spermbirds (remember 
“Something to Prove” in 
Cerebus 112/113?) to use 
another Cerebus image on 
their album cover and to do t- 
shirts. Roger Ingenthron, the 
band leader had, evidently, 
been trying to find Sim for 
years and finally contacted 
him a few months ago. Seen 
here is the CD cover and the 
tour stops card with the t-shirt 
designs on the back. For 
more information, go to 
www.spermbirds.com. 


Loo Hollis - Vocals dë 
Markus Weilemann - Bang 
Frank Rahm - Guitar 

Matthias Gótte - Drums 

Roger Ingonthron — Güitar....... 


Ute, Lasse, Finn; Mudder, Vadder, Bebbi; Jette, Tom, Anna-Lynn, Jürgen S., Alex H., Dennis, Olli, 
Andreas, Rósel, Franz, Bärbel, Thomas, Uwe, Katrin, Sonderbar Heidelberg, Low Budget Kéin, Joe. 
Rainer, Katrin, Mama+Papa Rahm, Alex Kerner, Susanne, Toby, Michel, Steffi, Al, Daniel, Pras!” 
Die Au, Melo-Bars, Mutter Weilemaan, Vera Anhang, Schlóh, Andre P., Andro V, Chriszie, 
Christoph S., Bili, Steve, Bernd, Geese, Gesa, Allard, Yuso, Steffi W, Nadine K., Alex M. 


Martina (Schnátz), Ina, Elke, Dani, Thomas S., Amcik, Fritze (Fatze), Jule, Lohm, Matzi, Sascha B., 
Thilo Schenk and Guido Lucas © BluBox-Studios, Manu Ralph @ Cargo Records, 

Christian and Camillo © Motor (sorry), Steffen and Ben S.S. Olaf and everybody © Trastmark. 
l'sex-frank", Kíck-Joneses, Boxhamsters, Coolerking. |, End of Apríl 


all the fans that supported us for the last 20 years Yóu gave us the best time of our fife! 


Big thanks to Thilo Klag for great Live-Sound and Hardy Wolf - we love you - and your work 


Recorded May/June 2004 at BiuBox-Stucio Troisdorf 
Produced by Thilo Schenk, Guido L. Rober Ingenthron end Frank Rahm 
Mastered at Gold Chamber iria 


AA 
Booklet and Coverdesign น 
Cerebus cartoon apeors courtesy Irdvark-Vanaheim, Inc 
Cimbus Frontcover taken ffom Paperback “Minds” Page 88 and Backcover Fists 
taker from Page 87. Order Gerebus books on www.followingcerebus com — | 
Backcover Picture by Martin Repplinger — 
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Hol Dir Dein KultShirt auf 


14.10. Bertin / SO 35 
15.10, Chemnitz / AJZ Talschock 


JETZT M HANDEL 


M UM TOM M top tsch OL DAE HIR MN PR hn 
einer verdamm! langen Zei ` Uncio Sottys; 


zA Wer spielt in dieser form die Bealsteoks an die Wand? ... Eben." (Spex) 
A “Diese: Horcicore-Punk ist bemerkenswert. Vor oem, wol er ein Zeichen setzt. 


SEP ANO THEN 
YEAR WE O 
FRONT 


MEXT, 
SS 
né 2007 CHRISTMAS 


CARD por TWO 
Té RST 


Example 


ห ั ว Set. an 


2004 Christmas Card 

Here is the design for the 2004 Aard- 
vark- Vanaheim Christmas card, along with 
the reference photos. Gerhard cloned him- 
self in order to pose for both positions in the 
one photo. Enjoy! ๕ ๐ 
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(CREBUS 


the first half 


PUDOR | 


Cerebus (issues 1-25) $25 
High Society (issues 26-50) $25 
Church & State I (issues 52-80) $30 
Church & State II (issues 81-111) $30 
Jaka's Story (issues 114-136) $25 
Melmoth (issues 139-150) $17 
Cerebus Zero (51, 112/113, 137/138) $2.25 
plus $5.00 per book postage 


VISA or MASTERCARD: 
519 - 576-0955 (fax) 
(or 519-576-0610) 


or send cheque / money order to 


AARDVARK VANAHEIM INC. 
P.O. BOX 1674 STN. C 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO, CANADA. N2G 4R2 


include your name, address, phone number, 
Visa or MasterCard number & expiration date and the name on the card. 
Overseas add $8.00 per book postage and handling. Canadian customers add 796 GST 


(CREBUS 


the next half 


Flight (issues 151-162) $17 
Women (issues 163-174) $17 
Reads (issues 175-186) $17 
Minds (issues 187-200) $17 
Guys (issues 201-219) $20 
Rick's Story (issues 220-231) $17 
Going Home (issues 232-250) $25 
Form & Void (issues 251-265) $25 
Latter Days (issues 266-288) $30 
plus $5.00 per book postage 


VISA or MASTERCARD: 
519 - 576-0955 (fax) 
(or 519-576-0610) 
or send cheque / money order to 


AARDVARK VANAHEIM INC. 
P.O. BOX 1674 STN. C 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO, CANADA N2G 4R2 


include your name, address, phone number, 
Visa or MasterCard number & expiration date and the name on the card. 
overseas add $8.00 per book postage and handling. Canadian customers add 7% GST 


VPOLÍPYYA 


Tired of shallow and frivolous magazines that give you nothing 
but pointless text accompanied by pretty photos? Then 
SPECTRUM is the magazine for you! Sure, it has great photos, 
but it combines them with in-depth articles and analyses of your 
favorite TV programs. Our actor and artist interviews go into 
more substantial topics than who is dating whom, and our 
episode guides include actor and production credits, synopses 
(often broken down act-by-act), and insightful commentary on 
each episode, in addition to season overviews! Artist interviews 
contain rare and previously unpublished artwork! 


THESE ARE U.S. BACK ISSUE PRICES! 


For Canada: use these prices, but pay with Canadian postal money order 
in U.S. funds. For foreign overseas orders: add $3.50 per copy (air mail 
shipping) and pay with international money order in U.S. funds. 


See our Web site for 
complete back issue listing! 


www.spectrum-mag.com 


ONLINE ORDERING! 


News and 


reviews! Complete cover gallery in color 
with content summaries! Excerpts from 
selected issues! And more! 


All prices subject to change without notice. Make check or money order payable to 


Win-Mill Productions (Dept. FC2), P.O. Box 1283, Arlington, TX 


#9 (May 1997) - Chris Sprouse 
(Star Wars) interview; American 
Gothic ep. guide, pt. 2; Xena/Her 
cules cons, RE Howard movie 
$6.50 postpaid 


422 (April 2000) - Survey of the 
90s best TV! Malick 
DVDs reviewed, Frank Frazetta 
Gil Kane; Wally Wood; Robert E 
Howard! $6.50 postpaid 


Terrence 


#30 (May 2002) - J. August 
Richards (Angel) & Robert Engels 
(Andromeda) interviews! Episode 
auides to The Tick cartoons and 
live action! Kevin Smith! $6.50 


#16 (Nov. 1998) - X-Files mythol 
ogy analysis;long Tim Bradstreet 
interview; Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
talk-show survey and magazine 
checklist! $6.50 postpaid. 


RATERS 
$5 Cot vm 


Angel 


#23 (July 2000) - Angel first sea 
son episode guide! Long inter- 
view with Homicide writer/pro- 
ducer James Yoshimura! Eyes 
Wide Shut on DVD! $6.50 ppd 


G 


Buffy 


SEASON SIX? 


431 (Aug. 2002) - Buffy sixth-sea 
son episode guide! Reviews of 
Spider-Man and Star Wars:Epiosde 


li—Attack of the Clones 
postpaid 


$6.50 
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Tom Fontana interview! 


n» 


M 


#18 (June 1999) - Bruce Campbell 
(Hercules/Xena) and Tom Fontana 
(Homicide) interviews! Unseen 
Roar episodes, Sarah Michelle 
Gellar movies. $6.50 postpaid. 


$25 (Jan. 2001) - Analysis and ep. 
guide of Buffy's complete 4th sea 
son! Plus Xena, season 5, part 2! 
X-Files quest; L Claudius on DVD 
$7.00 ppd 


Spectrum = 


#33 (July 2003) 
son episode guide! 


Buffy 7th-sea 
Adam 
Hughes interview! Almost sold 
out. Buffy/AH flip cover issue 
$15.00 postpaid 


petra, 
Léi Pu 


#19 (July 1999) - Buffy 3rd-sea 
son episode guide; Rick Mercer 
(Made in Canada/The Industry) in 
terview; Phantom Menace review! 


$6.50 postpaid 


th Ledger interview! 
A Knight's Tale! 


#26 (June 2001) - Four interviews! 
Kevin Smith (Hercules, Xena), 
Heath Ledger (Roar, Knight's Tale), 
Gary Gianni (8ran Mak Morn), & 
Don McKellar (Twitch City)! $6.50 


#34 (Oct. 2003) - 
(Buffy writer) and Mark Schultz 
interviews! Reviews of Daredevil, 
Hulk, X-Men, and LXG movies! 
$7.00 postpaid 


Douglas Petrie 


Spectrum 


Sarah 
Michelle 


421 (Dec. 1999) - Sharah Michelle 
Gellar and Ken Finkleman (The 
Newsroom) interviews! Stanley 
Kubrick's DVD reviews. $6.50 
postpaid 


+ Foren + Bian Mah More + Kerry Game 


peus 


SPECTRUM #27 (Aug 2001) 
Analyses and episode guides to 
Buffy's great fifth season & the 
first half of Roswell's 2nd season! 
$6.50 postpaid. 


#35 (Sept. 2004) - Interviews with 
artist Drew Struzan (Star Wars) 
and Alexis Denisof (Buffy, Angel! 
Plus Green Acres, Andy Anderson, 
and more! $7.00 postpaid 


Tim Bradstreet! Frank Frazetta! Gary 
Gianni! Adam Hughes! Mark Schultz! 
Chris Sprouse! Drew Struzan! 


Find them all 
(and Buffy too) 
in Spectrum! 
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Woapped in Dias! 


The world's longest-running magazine devoted to David 
Lynch, Mark Frost, and all things Twin Peaks continues on! See our Web site for 
Pick up some back issues today before they're gone 
forever! more back issues! 


THESE ARE U.S. BACK ISSUE PRICES! . e 
For Canada: use these prices, but pay with Canadian postal money www.wrappedinplastic.com 


order in U.S. funds. For foreign overseas orders: add $3.50 per 
copy for air mail shipping; pay with international money order in U.S. 


funds. World Spins Online—news updates! Excerpts 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE AVAILABLE! from WIP interviews! Complete cover gallery in 
Wrapped in Plastic Subscription Rates color with content summaries! Press clippings of 
(one year/4 issues): WIP reviews! Order back issues online! 


U.S.: $19.50 (third class) or $23.50 (first class) 
Canada: $24.00 (Canadian postal money order 
in U.S. funds) 


Order ONLINE at www.wrappedinplastic.com and www.spectrum-mag.com! 
Or mail payment to address below: 


And more! 


All prices subject to change without notice. Make check or money order payable to 


Win-Mill Productions (Dept. FC2), P.O. Box 1283, Arlington, TX 


nde Fete rte T rn 


Wrapp in Plastic Wrapped m Plastic 


se 


#41 (June 1999) - Comparison of #42 (Aug 1999) - Samuel and #43 (Oct. 1999) Kimmy #47 (June 2000) - WIP compares — #53 (June 2001) - The final epi 
TwinPeaks/Picnicat Hanging Rock Rebecca Umland examine Lost Robertson (Lucy) interview! Stanley Kubrick's Eyes Wide Shut — sodeofTwinPeaksexplained, with 
and Lynch/Peter Weir. TP in Ja Highway; TP Japanese Georgia — LynchFest;RichardBeymer'srare with Lynch's films! Kyle Mac previously unpublished photos! 
pan;Duchovny writesanddirects Coffee commercials; Chris Isaak TP photos; Duchovny XF-ish Aus Lachlan movie reviews, X-Files Plus All Souls, X-Files! $6.00 post 
XP! $6.00 postpaid XF season six! $6.00 postpaid tralian commercial! $6.00 ppd. DVD! $6.00 postpaid paid 


x เว lost 


#55 (Oct. 2001) - 3 great inter- #56 (Dec 2001) - Interview with #57 (Feb. 2002) - Interviews with — #58 (Apr 2002) - Interviews with #59 (June 2002) - Detailed ep. 
views: Justin Theroux and Laura Naomi Watts (Mulholland Drive) David Lynch, plus Richard Green David Lynch (about hís new Web — guide to the first season of Twin 
Elena Harring (Mulholland Drive) LengthyM.Driveanalysis! Reviews and Geno Silva (from Mulholland ` site) and Peaks writer Robert Peaks; guide to Lynch DVDs, sur- 
and Harley Peyton (Bandits)! of From Hell and Lucy Lawless's X- — Drive)! Reviews of Peaks, FWWM, Engels! Review of new Chrislssak vey of davidlynch.com, reviews 
Lynch Fest 2001! $6.00 ppd. Files! Selling quickly $10.00 ppd. and X-Files DVDs! $6.00 ppd CD $6.00 postpaid of 24, The X-Files! $6.00 ppd 


Chris isask sad Davi David Lynch interview Twin Peens in 2 ๐ ๓ ๑ ๑ 


Wrapped ín Plastic B Weappedin Plastic 


ERASERHEAD 


ein ein rm Teon Penns FAE" ët reg 


Wrapped Dale 


wie 
rappedan Vi: 


Chris Isaak Issue 
Cots taaah them, one 
Agent Chet Breng 


#60 (Aug. 2002) - Fire Walk With — #64 (Apr 2003)-ChrisIssakissue: #65 (June 2003) - Special #68 (Dec. 2003) - Detailed epi #71 (Sept. 2004) - Lengthy analy- 
Me essay on the film's 10th anni- his FWWM role; CD reviews; Chris Eraserhead issue! David Lynch sode guide to the second season — sis of the Laura Palmer character 
versary; All Souls episode guide; Isaak Show season 1 ep. guide; interview (part 2), and a lengthy of Twin Peaks covering episodes — in TPand FWWM, TP Festival 2004, 
John Neff talks about Blue Bob; X- Lynchinterview(pt.1):£raserhead Eraserhead analysis! X-Files book 2001-2009; Twin Peaks in Japan TP Marathon; music of Johnny 
Files news! $6.00 postpaid DVD review! $6.00 postpaid review $6.00 postpaid part 3) with photos! $6.00 ppd. Reno and Chris Isaak! $6.00 ppd. 
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Other great Win-Mill Productions publications! 


Spectrum Magazine brings together some of the greatest 
names in Conan comics and illustration for one spectacular 
issue, SPECTRUM SUPER SPECIAL #2! 


Spectrum Magazine All-new interviews: 

* Kurt Busiek 

* Gary Gianni 

* Joseph Michael Linsner 
* Cary Nord 


Past interviews with 


different art: 
d Le * Mark Schultz 
K. Busiek _ Gary * Barry Windsor-Smith 
€ C. Nord 
y Movie/DVD reviews: 
A £x * Conan 
d EN ] * Conan the Destroyer 
, UA v * Red Sonja 
GZ , S * Kull the Conqueror 
Mark B. Windsor- * The Whole Wide World 
Schultz Smith 


All this and more! 
Deluxe squarebound format! Over 100 pages! Cover price 
$12.95. (Add $5 shipping to U.S./Canada; add $10 foreign over- 
seas if ordering directly from Win-Mill Productions below!) 
ORDER ONLINE at www.spectrum-mag.com! 


Heroic Fantasy Super Special! 


Here it is—a second collection of Robert E. Howard-related 
interviews from past issues of Spectrum, plus 
numerous all-new* interviews! 


*Frank Brunner on Bran Mak Morn 
Gary Gianni on Solomon Kane and Bran Mak Morn 
*John Severin on King Kull 


*Dave Sim on REH and Cerebus 
Kevin Sorbo on King Kull and Hercules 
*Roy Thomas on REH's Marvel Comics 

*Alan Weiss on Solomon Kane 


Deluxe squarebound format! Over 100 pages! 
Cover price $14.95 (plus shipping) 


ON SALE Now: 


-— 


"You definitely have the 
correct approach for 
fantasy/comic book 
material. Both the 
reviews and the inter- 
views have the same 
analytical bent that's 
been missing from the 
field all along." 

—Dave Sim 


Robe 
crt E. Howard and the Barbarians} 


Check our Web site WWW.spectrum-mag.com for more info and online ordering! 


Win-Mill Productions (Dept. FC2), P.O. Box 1283, Arlington, TX 76004 


Barry Windsor-Smith and Dave Sim 
(1973) 


